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all r $2 ie wv 


Free Insurance. 
ce ANSUFrANCE. 


No. 1158.) rete we. «= WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1912, {Price Onze Penny. 


Superiority Unquestioned. 


For 104 years it has been the standard by which other 
whiskies have been judged, but still stands pre-eminent. 


| } te Guaranteed genuine only when bearing Branded Cork and Capsule. 
| 
| 
| 


Royal Irish Distilleries, BELFAST. 


Dr J. \) i owne’ Universally acknowledged to be the Most Valuable Medicine known 
and one which should be in every home. 


The Best and Surest Remedy 
« Coughs, Colds, << Fe 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Oy Ne x Sp 
and Kindred Ailments. * a 
_—__mlorodynes “Coniicing Metical Testinony with cach ote, eee OF seers see cee 


vi Of all Chenists, 
Ask for and see that vo ge! Dre J. Collis Browne's 11, 29, 4.6, 
Chlorodyne, Con ag Medical Testinony with cach Lottle. 
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The groutest cioretts steel recent D 
years. Finest Vin ‘ ts rated s 
pure. Sellinz in wiles Coens where, 

Gallaher Lt., Beat ant L i 
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Columbia- 


\ i egies Records 


IMARVELLOUS VALUE. FIT ALL DISC TALKING: MACHINES 
“ EVERY RECORD A PICKED ONE. 


THEY WEAR TWICE AS LONG! 


TAKE two records of similar selections—one Columbia-Rena, the other any other make of record 
at any price. Play the latter six or eight times and notice how it develops an unpleasant scratch— 


a sure sign of bad wear. : . 5 
Play the Columbia-Rena Record 24 times—there is no scratch—no sign of ‘ 
wear ! ; A 


Play the other make 24 or so times and it is useless—worn aut. 


Play the Columbia-Rena Record 50 times and there is still no sign of 
wear. It is good for another 50—another hundred !—reproductions. 


That’s one great point of superiority in Columbia-Rena—the patent process which gives the long wear. 
No other records wear half as long! 


| 
Send Postcard for Newest Catalogues [¢ G:2zi7 i. | 
a 


Columbia - Rena Re- 
cords offer biggest value 
in every way —they 

offer better and more great 
artistes, and more novelties 
than any other, and the 
standard of recording is. at 
ieast ten years ahead of any 
other maker! 


of all to-day: 10 im 
: ‘ate’s famous toh * oring” on the double-sid: d, 2/@ each; a: 
Have you got your copy of Marry T: s eke Mot Ld ta-inch, doubte-sided, 4- 
each. Can be played o: 
GRAPH-o-phones, and ai 
makes of = gramophone-. 
INSIST upon them, Sed 
everywhere. Send postcard 
for Catatowues. 


12-inch Columbia-Rena Record? It is selling In thousands, 60 order early. 


Columbia Phonograph Co. Gen’! (Dept. P.W.), 8! City Road, London, E.C. 
Established over 25 years. 


ae 
COLUMBIA NEEDLES ARE BEST OF ALL? 


raowsed HH, THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN,| | ».(\eressrss: sz 


Keyless or keywind movement. Sterling Silver 
GUARANTEE E ; or Rolled Gold Cases, Chronometer Balance and 
every pad laegoag ng G8 sppretaics to all 

or fl. A 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER “Zoonthiy payments of Bl-if yeriectiy satished. 
18 nade to the Readers of Pearson's LAS , za 2 Write for Post Free Catalogue 
Weekly, 24 9 12. == \ TG id = This handsome Art Catalogue is a 
On receipt. of P.O. for 5 /6 w- \ g - i complete guide to the latest produc- 
we will forward DIRECT : on OT ad a tions of the GOLD.JEWELLERY industry. 


FROM OUR LOOMS to your address Here gna Danced aapsbtte: Ope! 


one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL “len (y ; | N ind other wcttings A " 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- Besa NCratt: Ladies and Gent's: WATCHES. NECE- 


'o( — A) > Bri a 
erie be eereene on fons men 2a beset 


suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 80 diff 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Poles : j ee ee eee 
to suit all requirements, and LARGE = 


ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be iT tn 
sent out as Sample Carpets, with 4 
thus showing the "i 
FREE RUG identical qualit: 
to and ber AWAY 
t 


we supply in all 
made of material] equal to wool, and being a 
NEW DESIGNS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENT 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 » 
part thereof, Every Advertisement must be Fc id. All comin: 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's \ 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be rec 
Monday morning for the following week’s issue. 


a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
from our looms, thus saving the pur- 

chaser al] middle profits. 
OVER 000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
peat 


turned if not aprrored. Thousands of 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous snd SLOAN -DUPLOYAN SH‘ 


With every Carpet we shall Ph 4 7 2A 
ah ysica: Weaknesses, Luck of Vigour, Varicocele,and Randnook and tesson of this eds 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a ¢ 2, Allies Troubles. Treatiee, with tll particulura, in- free —Sioun-Duployan Associat. }, | 
very haudsome Rug to fs \ Stockholm. cluding hundreds of testin.onials of complete cures, Ss 
match, or we willsend : eer t sealed, pust free, two stamps.— P. J. Murray, “HOW TO PRESERVE : 
TWO CARPETS & 128 High Holborn, London, Lit c. pe AND RETAIN THE POWE':: 
TWO RUGS for = and practical treatise on tie | 
VARICOCELE.—Every man evffering from with Special Chapters on Gen. rs 
1 0/6 Varicocele and ita secompanying debility and of Vital Force, and pr 
Dervous weakness shou'd send for illustratedcircular Marriage. Valuable remar 
Repeat Geacribing its successful treatment ana cure bythe Me. on how to preserve ti: 
Orders only rational and painless method. No electricity. ani restore the Powers when} 
received Sent sealed, poet free, two stamips.—E. B. Norton, structive, and interesting treat H 


69 & 60 Chancery Lare, London, W.C. Weaknesa,and the Cause and (ni 
Pa pe ee down, an Loas of Fowersn M { 
‘, tof 4 penny stamps, by Cis ! 
MARGATE.-— The Clarence Boarding Establish acer : ‘ 
ment, hestern Esplapade, Cliftonville. Unique Gordonholme Dispensary, tract 
position, facing Oval. kxceilent cuisine, select com: aera 7 - 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Munageress, LETTER-WRITING.— | 
_—— — — strucion in letter-writing frei 


situation to love letters, or on ars 
ON a peers 
free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta ‘RB DESTROYED. - 4 
a icone prereset: 
ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Forwnate Foote, and will gend particnls 


rom the 


7 Lewin Ra., Streatham Com.,8.W., May 1éth. TESTI 4 
Mra. Margary writes :—" Wiii be obliged b: Messrs, aoe Coalville, Leicester, May 4th 
» » . 4 


ons, Leeds, sending her another Pra- 
104 ft. by 12ft. Cheque H. Cox, Eeq., writes: lease send me two of 


enclosed, 11/6." . have had your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rug- ip to pay tage, to atiy 
everal of these carpe the last sixteen | amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from ‘you Days: Business Success, Mairincny: imo fears: Helen 1. Ww, Fompie. 3 Matid-s 
sears, and have been very weil plexsed with thom.” | has been in wear twelve years,” Clare H ‘whitchurch Read, Cardiff . Gould, Street, London, W. 

Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs,Embroidered Linen, anc ————_——_——mer- —_— SECRETS OF MONEY M+ 
Cotton Be apreads. Quitt.. T.ble Linens, Bedeteads, Overmantels, Linc leums, Blankets. GOODS ON FIRST DEPOSIT.— Everything wonderful system known. mat 
Car:ains, &c., Post if when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly, 49/12, Address— supplied ; easy terms ; list {ree.— General Trading Co., card immedi tely for free b- 


Gt. Yarmouth, .. 19 Church Lane, Hull. 


F. HODGSON & SONS (20P.toNuntmetcnacce: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS “BLUSHING CURED. —’ 
a | ET Ses Be RE 1 ee eae 


LET US 
WHISPER 
In YOUR 
CAR - 
aaa T 1SSTON ar 
No. 1158. oos Marts. 


WHY WHITE’ HEATHER’S 
LUCKY. 


TuHERr never was a time when 
T waz not considered lucky in the 
Highiands whero' I grow; then 


spread and I am now welcome 
everywhere, bringing luck to all-— 
espevially in love affairs ; in fact, I am now the 
cullen of luck. 

When, in September, 1855, Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia was riding with Princess Royal 
up Craig-na-Barr, he found a clump of me growing 


to her. The late Queen Victoria tells in her 
Journal” how this little xprig of lucky heather 


To bring you luck, you must either find me or 
get nie given to you. If bought, I bring no luck 
whatever, but having once secured me, you must 
never part with me. Pack me up in a piece of 


till the next season, for to lose or throw me away 
would be very unlucky. 

“Ts hea finished musician ? : 

“He came near being one last night--the 
rvghbours chased him the whole length of the 
street 1” 

“Way does Brown go around so. shabily 
cussed 2? Is he hard up-?” 

~ No, he’s very prosperous. 
t..or in town to measure him. 


But he can’t get a 
He's too ticklish.” 


“How does Wrigley like his new home in the 
caintry 2? 

“Pretty well. He has to gct up in the dark to 
each the train, and it’s after dark when he gets 
hone, And he sleeps all day Sunday. Last week 
he heaved a day off from the office.”’ 

“What for?” 

“so he could get a good look at his home by 


sunlight.” 


_ STONE SHIRTS SUPPLIED HERE. 

Soar-MAKING firms are greatly interested in a 
cious exhibit now on view at the offices of the 
Hoard of Trade. It comes from the Crimea, and 
a sort of stone which is used in the country parts 
«i Southern Russia as soap. 

It is of a pale green tint, and is so soft that in 
witer it dissolves into a paste. Its name, so 
ti is “ kheel.” The Board of Trade officials have 
uel vet risked shaving with the new stone soap, 
but hand-basin tests have given excellent results. 
_ It will probably soon be found on sale inEngland, 
ts cost_being only one-tenth of that of common 
nt Several British firms are considering the 
hatter, 

In some parts of Central Russia, however, an 
ci more curious variety ef stone is found. It isa 
ecrse, soft stone so fibrous that when shredded 
it can be woven into a shimmering glass-like cloth. 
_ though this cloth is as soft and pliable as cotton, 
Cheyer wears out, and in many provinces is made 
into labourers’ shirts. When dirty, it is simply 
Uren n Into the fire, to come out clean and new, just 
as asbestos does, 
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gradually my fame spread and | 
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To INTERESTOG 
To ELEVATE To AMUSE. 


. WEEK EN 


hy the side of the path, which he picked and gave 1 


paper or put me in » pendant, but keep me carefully | 


DING SEPT 


RAILWAY WORKER WINS £150! 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Chats with a “Middles” 

‘ Prize-winner. 

“ WELL, it’s come at the right time!” said Mr. 
T. J. Collins, the winner of £150 in ‘ Middles ” 
Competition No, 27, when I called and gave him 
the good news. 

Mr. Collins, who is the District Goods Manager 
at Bristol for the Midland Railway, has had two 
“ first prizes’ in the past few weeks. One is the 
£150, which he has just won in Pearson’s Weekly, 
the other—his first-born—was presented to him 


brought good fortune to both Prince and Princess. _ by his wife ! 


“Yes,” he repeated, ‘* your cheque has just come 
at the ight moment. The ‘ new arrival’ has given 
me some heavy bills to mect, and these I shall 
easily be able to settle now, thanks to ‘ Middles.’ 
The vest of the money I shall put in the bank ready 
for a rainy day.” 

“Is this your first attempt at ‘ Middlcs* ?”’ I asked. 

“No, not by a long way. As a matter of fact, 
I have sent in attempts ever since the competition 
started. My first success was about five weeks 


‘ago, when I received a half-crown consolation 


OO 


prize. It is rather curious that it came on the day 
my youngster was born, a fortunate coincidence.” 

‘How do you do your ‘ Middles,’ Mr. 
Collins 2?” 

“Well, I make a point of first of all picking 
out those words which strike my fancy, and then | 
spend a solid two hours making up ‘Middles’ 
onthem. Those] think best I sendin. Sometimes 
I alter my words two or three times before I finally 
settle on what to send ?” 

“You believe in working at the competition, 
then?” 

“Rather! People get down-hearted just becausc 
they don’t win at their first attempt. Why, I have 
taken in Pearson’s Weekly for fourteen years now, 
and have entered nearly all the competitions. This 
is my first big prizo, however. 

“I find that tho more you try the better your 
attempts become; and though I never expected 
the big prize, I felt certain that I should get 
something if I kept on pegging away.” 

When [I left Mr. Collins I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that no “double event” could have 
made anyone happier. 


HOW FOUR-LEAF CLOVER BRINGS LUCK. 

I am so very, very rare that I 
sometimes think that is partly the 
reason why Iam so lucky. You- 
can search a whole field without 
finding me; my two and three 
leaved brothers are everywhere by 
hundreds, but I am seldom scen. 

When you do find me, should you ever do so, 
you may make four wishes, one for each of my 
leaves, and each one will Le realised before next 
season; that is if you preserve me carefully. I 
showld be pressed in a shcet of paper and put 
in a book or a pendant where £ cannot get lost, for 
if I do, all luck will leave the loser and go to the 
fortunate one who finds me. 


5 * 
JUNG JULY 
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MONDayY, 
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One Pexyy. 


WHY HORSE-SHOES BRING 
LUCK. 

THE origin of my wonderful 
power as a bringer of luck is lost 
in the mists of antiquity dating YY 
back before the thirteenth century, ° 2 
when the shoe cast by a baron’s 
trusty steed was carefully prized as a mascot to 
bring him safely through any war in which he 
might engage, and to secure him the victory in 
tilts and tournaments. 

When Henry II. gave the Barony of Oakham to 
Walchelin de Ferreis, the new lord demanded of 
every other baron who passed through Oakham 4 
shoe from the horse actually ridden by him; and 
Oakham Hall contains something like 200 shoes, 
dating from that time till 1895, when the lato 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, presented osc. 

Amongst the 200 is one from Queen Elizabeth, 
sent about 1556, one from Queen Victoria, when 
Princess Victoria in 1835, one from Queen Alexandra 
when Princess of Wales, and another from the late 
King Edward when Prince of Wales. 

To be really lucky 1 must be found, and tho 
more nails which have remained in me the greater 
the luck. When picking me up, make a wish, and 
it will be realised within three months. Then nail 
me up over the sirect door with my points upwards, 
or if you are a sailor. to the mast of vour ship, 
like Nelson, who nailed ine te the mest hefeio 
sailing the Victory. 


7 


—— 


Tir Rector: “ Freddy, du vou know where 
little boys go who go fishing on the Sal:bath 
day 2?” 

Freddy: *S Ves, sir. 
you the place.” 


Follow me and Vil show 


COLOURS MAY KILL YOU. 

A stTranGe case at Bradford, in which a con- 
firmed invalid who committed suicide was said by 
her doctor to have been a victim of her wallpaper, 
las aroused great interest in medical circles. The 
wallpaper was of a peculiarly deep violet. 

The mental influence of colours is a matter of 
psychological fact, and everybody, however uncun- 
sciously, is sensilive to it. 

Red, for instance, has an irritating and exciting 
effect on the nerves, and is recommended as a wiill- 
paper for timid and melancholy people. Browns 
and drabs are depressing, and so is violet. A few 
years ago the Russian police sentenced a man to 
solitary confinement in a window-less room with 
purple walls. Nerve specialists prophesied his 
speedy death, and it was only in the last stages of 
melancholia that le was removed to a less fatal 
prison. 

All ‘self’ colours in wallpaper are good for 
Nervous people, as paticrned papers, however 
tasteful, irritate weak nerves, though their owners 
may not know the cause. 

Greens and pale blues are soothing and pleasant. 
Yellow is actively cheering and exhilarating. 
More than one nerve specialist gives his patients 
“colour-baths ” to suit each case, by simply 
covering the windows with glass of the proper tint. 
This sort of nerve treatment is called ** chromo- 
pathy.” 


——_n 
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SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


These lucky month birthday charrss are being offered as prizes in the Footline Contests throughout this issue. The char:ns, which can be worn round the neck oc on a watehchain, 
‘ery tastefully executed in rea! tartoiseshel! inlaid with sterling silver, and represent the sign of the Zodiac of the particulae moeth in which you were born. 
: contests be sure and state your Lirthday moath, 


la sending in sour 
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‘Home from the 
Holidays 


A Pleasure. : 

It is a poor sort of holiday that does not provide 
at least one good story, and, now that most people 
have returned from the seaside, the country, or the 
Continent, good stories are as thick as the black- 
berries in the hed : 

Somebody was talking to a newly-married 
couple who were spending their honeymoon at 
Scarborough. 

“You mustn’t leave Scarborough till you’ve seen 
the cemetery,” he said ; “it’s well worth a visit!” 

They said they would go, but they forgot about it 
until too late. Then the young wife reproached 
her husband. 

“George,” she said, “ you haven’t taken me to 
the cemetery yet.” 

“Well, dear,” was the reply, “that is a4 
pleasure I must have in the future!” 


Who Laughed Last? 
Mr. Joun Rapnakt, the brilliant Paris 
correspondent to a number of our English news- 
pers, tells a story of another honeymoon couple. 


They had spent part of their holiday in Brussels, | 


and as lace is so much cheaper there than im France, 
the bride wanted to buy some to take home with 
her. But the husband said ‘“‘No!” By the time 
they paid the duty for importing it into France, he 
pointed out they might just as well buy it in Paris. 

“ But I could easily get it through the Customs,” 
the bride declared. . 

But the husband said ‘“‘ No!” again. He was not 
going to get into trouble for smuggling on his honey- 
moon. 

Between Brussels and the frontier the bride, 
apparently brooding over the lace, explained 
exactly how she would have gone about the 
buriness. ‘I could have hidden any amount of 
lace under my dress,” she said. 

The husband had a bright idea. He would 
show his wife that his words of wisdom were not to 
be despised. So, when they arrived at the frontier 
station, and the Customs officers were searching the 
luggage of the passengers, he stepped out of the train 
and approached one of the officers. Pointing to his 
wife, who happened to be looking the other way, he 
said: ‘1 think that lady has some lace about her!” 

The officer thanked him and made a sign to one 
. of his subordinates. A minute later madame, 
protesting angrily, was taken off to be searched, 
while monsieur smoked a cigarette and chuckled 
at the thought that the search (although, of course, 
he knew that she had no lace) would cure her of 
the wish to smuggle in future. 

He ceased chucsling, however, when the Customs 
officer came up to him and said: ‘‘ We are very 
much obliged to you. The lady had forty pounds’ 
worth of lace wrap round her waist. But she 
says you will pay the duty and the fine!” 

Then the Customs people chuckled ! 


A Difference. 

Miss HELEN Mar, whose stories used to delight 
King Edward, tells a story of two young Americans 
who were spending a holiday at the seaside. 

“Say,” remarked once of them, “ how d’ye teach 
a gurl t’ swim ?” 

*O-oh, that’s casy!”’ replied the other. “You 
take her vurry gently down t’ the water ; an’ you 
put an arm aroun’ her waist; an’ you whisper, 
* De-ar, don’t be fri——’ ”” 

The other interrupted scornfully. 
yer perch! It’s my sister!” 

© Oh, yer sister! Shove ’er in!” 


Just Thinking. 

A WELL-KNOWN Liverpool clergyman, the Rev. 
Jamcs Hamilton, tells a story of a fishing 
expcrience in Shetland. 

Accompanied by a local youth, Mr. Hamilton 
was out tishing for sca trout, when his foot slipped 
on a stono and he overbalanced. Encumbered 
with heavy waders, which quickly filled with 
water, Mr. Hamilton was in considerable danger of 
drowning. Aftcr a good deal of struggling, how- 
ever, he managed to reach safcty, though in a very 
exhaustcd state. 

When he recovered his breath, he remarked 
reproachfully to the youth, who had stood placidly 
watching him: “I notice you never tried to help 
me.” 

“Na,” came the slow reply; “ but it wasna 
because I wisna thinkin’ o’t !”* 


“Come off 


You have all heard of Crystal gazing. Perhaps you can tell me, therefore, 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Not Quite Right. 


ene 
A story is being told of a couple of tourists in Tr” Ky } { F | e 
Spain who could not ak the language, and, IC. r 1 Z CS 
consequently, had some difficulty in making known 
their wants. : 


————— 


The Editor will give 28. 6d. car ; 
best pagsaeh accepted for this coi. 
W. genk 


Qne day they came to a wayside inn and tried the famous nives will be awayile.! : 
to obtain some meat—roast beef, for choice. | paragraph used. If there is more than on. _ 
But nobody could understand them. - paragraph used the penknife will be aware: " 
y 
“What are we to do?” asked one of them | the reader whose contribution was receive ; “TW 
d iringly. The halj-crown prize this week is won by 3) . 
rr incwi*® acid the other, a ray of hope Bower, Simonside House, 104 Wingrove Re.:.’ 
4 i -Tyne. 
pearing. “I'll draw a picture of s cow. Then TRUTHFUL ABOUT IT 
they understand sketch of a cow, pat a “2” “ean Pedi ie ieee re 
° ” ‘. oe 
beneath it, and handed it to the ‘waiter, who | six with no heads, nine with no tails cui 
instantly amiled to show that he understood, and | Siop¢,” ; i lal 
went off to execute their order. i 
A few minutes later he returned with two tickets fetetcbd ea catch 
for a local bull fight ! 
: A PARADOX. 


A Terrible Disease. : 

Sm ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, the famous geologist, 
tells an amusing story ofa friend of his, a clergyman, 
who was a" nger on a rather prehistoric sort of 
steamer. Tt was very overcrowded, and suring 
the night the clergyman and another nger h 
to sleep on sofas in the saloon, which was lighted 
only by a number of candles. 

In the middle of the night the clergyman was 
awakened by loud groans. The saloon was in 1! 
darkness, the candles having burned down and 
gyttered out. Starting up, the clergyman felt his 
way over to the other sofa and asked if his fellow- 
traveller were in pain. 

“A doctor!”? came a 
doctor—quick !” 

The clergyman called loudly for the steward, and 
presently lights were brought in and the sufferer 
examined. A pitiful sight met their gaze. His 
sofa had been placed just under a large candelabra, 
an the caatioe had burned down and a 

ip, drip, drip on the sleeping passenger, with the 
result that a erent cake of wax had formed on the 
unfortunate man’s face. Being unable to move his 
face, and feeling nothing when he touched it, he 
had come to the torturing conclusion that he had 
had a stroke of paralysis ! 


Waste. 

Simm ARCHIBALD GEIKIE tells another holiday story, 
this one of a Scotchman who, much against his own 
will, was persuaded to take a holiday. 

He went to Egypt and visited the Pyramids. 
After gazing for some time at the Great Pyramid, he 
muttered : ‘‘ Man, what a lot of mason-work not to 
be bringin’ in any rent!” 


Pretty But Useless. 

Mas, HuaH Fraser tells a story of a holiday 

spent in an out-of-the-way part of Italy. 
She had occasion to reward a coun 


As William drew his Suey near, 
He whispered to his bride : 

“ Though q it sounds, I love, my d+ 
To live by Suey’s side.” : 


AND A PARODY. 
BreEaTHEs there a man with soul si): |! 
Who never to himself has said, 
As he banged his toe against the |..': 
1? ? ? ttt tee 


. TOM AND TIM. 

Cur out these two figures, place t!. 
side, flat on the table, and ask a friend 1 
A is the larger. 
The one on 


, 


muffled voice. 


the left always appear. 


larger of the two, but if you place them on top ot 
one another, you will find them to be exu'y 
the same. 


JUST A QUESTION. 

Iy an Inspector of the Insurance Act has 1! 
been i ted by. an Inspector, will there hav‘ 
an for | be appointed another Inspector to inspect the sud 
some service with a gold coin. Apparently he had | Inspector and cause him thereby to be proper’ 
never seen such # thing before, for he looked at it | inspected and insured. And, if so, who will in-}" 
dubiously for a moment, and then said: “It is | this Inspector ? 
very pretty, but I think I would rather have 


money, please !” : SUCCESSFUL. _— 
When the same sum was counted out to him in Way is a gardener the most successful mau iu! ¢ 

silver he took it with loud protestations of gratitude, | world ? . _ 
and went away feeling apparently like a millionaire. | A gardener is the most successful man ‘» | ° 
world, because no man has more business 08 71!" 


and he always tries to choose good grovii:s -! 


Hustle. ° Sanne ail 
INNUMERABLE stories are told about the way baretige poe ee Te eae his oe sal," 


Americans hustle round “ sights’ when they are every year, and it is a bad year indeed that hs" 
on a visit to this country. bring lin in a plum! He meets with more! 


During the summer a motor-car was driven up A rely th. 
to the front door of Wells Cathedral, and two prises aca Naa Sa 


American tourists jumped out. 
“You look at the outside,” one of them cried ANY IDEA? 

to his friend, “and I'll look at the inside, and it | Ip a waiter is a man that waits on you. 

won't take us more than a few minutes!” What, then, is a man who waits and »: 
waiter, 

To wait on him while he waits ? 


Caught. 

Mr. J. M. Cat_twe t, who tells such capital Irish 

stories, says’ that during a holiday in Dublin his 

grandfather was greatly annoyed by the poor QursTIox : ‘ al 

quality of the milk supplied to him. “How many legs has a dog if you ~~ 
One morning when he heard the milkman at the | one ?”’ 

door, he rushed downstairs and roared at him: | Answer: 


TRICKERY. 


“You scoundrel! How dare you put your dirty | _ “ Four, because calling his tail a lez « 
water in my milk ?” it one.” 

The milkman, unprepared for this sudden j 
attack, was startled out of his usual caution. Solution. 


“°Tisn’t dirty!’ he retorted, indignant at what 
he considcred an unjust aspersion. ‘“ ’Tis clane 
wather out of the pump!” 


TRUTHFUL ABOUT IT. 
Cross off the head of 6, the tail of 9, °' - 
and we have three nouglits left, which e254: ° 


= 


ial 


Werk ENDING 
Sept. + 24, 1912. 


Youll be Lucky if- 


Ex in the Recognised Science of 
= Moleosophy. - 


1 phrenologist can tell by the bumps on your 
1a \ fe your future is likely to hold in store for 
“a, So can the palmist by reading the lines that 
‘near in your hand, and in no less a manner is it 
: ‘ible for an expert to read character and to fore- 
‘cll coming events by the moles and birthmarks 
on vour face and y= . 

dake, for instance, the mole which appears on a 
level with the left ear (No. 1 in sketch), about 
midway between it and the left eye. This mole 
enotes good health, a long life, and a successful 
jusiness career, But something depends upon 
the colour of the mole. . . 

It il is golden coloured then prosperity will come 
easily. If it is black, however, the owner will have 
uiMicultics before attaining his good fortune. 

It is a remarkable fact that most moles on the 
face have a corresponding birthmark or mole on the 
body. In the case of the molo just mentioned, for 
instauce, the corresponding mark will be found just 
under the left 
shoulder- 
blade. People 
possessing 
the two 
moles will be 
exceptionally 
lucky in all 
their affairs. 

Aviators 
with a mole 
in the upper 
centre of the 
brow should 
be careful (2). 


By an 


If golden- 

coloured then 

they will be 

BE jectscim read character and fore. lucky. Aman 
(es conicng events by®the position of with this 
the moles on this face. mark will 


lave a successful career in the Army. If, how- 
ever, the mole is a black one it signifies that the 
owner is likely to meet with serious injury either 
from riding on horseback or in the air. The 
corresponding mole is on the right arm just under 
the elbow. 

Alady who possesses a mole on the right brow (3) 
should, when married, be careful of scandal- 
mongers and gossips who will do their best to 
helittle her in the eyes of her husband. She should 
be particularly careful during November. 

A man with a golden mole in this place should 
never be afraid of speculating in shares on his own 
judgment, however risky the venture may appear. 
If the mole is black, however, he must beware of 
itaud on the part of a business relative with whom 
he will have important dealings. The correspond- 
ing mark will be found just under the right breast. 

A mole above the left eye (4). if golden-coloured, 
means that a man will have many quarrels, especi- 
lly with his relatives. ‘Towards middle age he will 
‘ive ruin stare him in the face, but a rich woman 
vill fall in love with him and restore his finances. 
If the mole 
is black he 
is liable 
to blood- 
poisoning by 
fish -food 
between his 
thirtieth and 
fortieth year. 

A woman 
who pos- 
resses this 
mole is likely 
She should to be a flirt. 
eds “ never marry because she is incapable 
the bod ing affection. The corresponding mole on 

1 ae 1s Just over the left hip. 

: re y : the man with a mole on his left cheek (5). 
Ie Soe vorn in humble circumstances he will 
Ie om ventthy by marriage. He should always 
\ ednesalt however, never to take a long journey on 
aigeea ay. Ifa lady possesses the mark she will 
ile ee man, though she is liable to suffer from 
re 1 the greater part of her life. This molec 
fi tho esbonding one over the right hip. 

fe the hoe is on the right cheek, however, close 
thecal tA (6), a man will make many enemies 
adhe his life. His greatest friends will be 

“Ss over which he will show a remarkable 


of the murks and signs which 


‘people possess. Stars and 
Cescents are particularly lucky. 


—“Why was the Crystal gazins 2?" There are plenty of clever answers. One for exanrple: 
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control. If the mole is black, he should be careful 


in his dealings with dogs. 

It may here be noted that moles on the face are a 
guide, as a rule, to a person’s mind. Those on the 
right side are lucky, as a rule, and show a man or 
woman who is loving and lovable. Those on the 
left side indicate ill-luck and trouble, though 
tempered with good fortune. Few moles are 
absolutely unbicky. 

Besides moles there are often to be found other 
curious marks on the body, all of which have a 
meaning of some kind or other. 

Many readers of Pearson's Weekly will find some- 
where or other a yellow or dark-red “ splotch.” 
This birthmark, if 
on the lower part 
of the left portion So™™s27o™omc 
of the back denotes on race 
&@ generous nature, 
endowed with 
sound common 4 
sense. If  light- 
coloured the person 
wha owns it will 
always have luck 
on his side and 
prosper. If a red 
colour he will Le 
prosperous, but 
will only succeed 
after a hard 
struggle. It is 
often accompanied 
by a mole on the 
centre of the chin. 

If tho mark 
appears on or near 
the knee-cap, the 
owner can look 
forward to a happy married life. It is one of 
the luckiest signs on the body, as a matter of 
fact. A long and happy existence, without serious 
trouble of any kind, is foretold. This birthmark 
: Bg lo lucky one wherever it appears on the 

y 

A strawberry mark denotes riches and good 
fortune by inheritance, though a series of mis- 
fortunes are to be feared between the ages of 
twenty-eight and thirty-two. 

A lady who possesses this mark will marry into a 
higher social sphere. Her married life will be a 
happy one and her children will all have successful 
careers. 

Three lines on the body as illustrated indicate 
that the owner will succeed only if he or she 
emigrates. Their luck is over the seas. A man 
with these marks will make a better headway in his 
profession in one of the Colonics than if he stays 
at home. E 

Marks crossing one another, however, are not 
good signs. Their owrer should be extremely 
cautious in 
his _ business 
affairs, and 
never embark CORRESPONDING 
on a new 70 Nt 
enterprise °% 
without mak- 
ing the fullest 
inquiries. 
Ladies with a 
cross like this 


If a large mole appears on or 

near the knee-cap the owner 

can look forward to a happy 
married life, 


ss. 


CORRE SPONC'NG 


should be 7: (RP 3 
ON FACE 

very careful \ 

in their choice 

of a husband, CENOTES 


or they may CENEROSITY 
ANO COMMCN 
Marry UN- coRREsPorDNC SCHSE 
I il 4 TO Ne 
happy. Oo N' 4 
Star-shaped © fAC* 


marks tell 
good fortune, 
as do marks 
shaped like 
the crescent 
moon. Aman 
possessing 
these marks will be successful in the commercial 
world, buying and selling: His greatest good 
luck will come during his thirty-fifth year. The 
luckiest position for the marks is just below the 
right lower rib. 

The luckiest positions for birthmarks are on the 
Ieft of and about half-way down the back, just 
above the left wrist, on the inside of the left arm, 
just below the arm-pit, in the middle of the cliest, 
and on the back, between the spine and hip bone, 
besides those places already indicated. 


People possessing a mole under the 

left shoulder blade and one corres: 

ponding to that marked No. 1 on the 

face above will be exceptionally lucky 
tnall their affairs. 
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<a PACTS AND FANCIES. j 


Meredith's Benefit and Other Topics. 


Tue League tournament is again in full swing, 
and some clubs are busily engaged in happily 
Semen in points, while others are disappointed 

ecause of failure. 7 

The outstanding feature of the first Saturday's 
play was the match at Old Trafford, for the bencfit 
of William Meredith, the Welsh International 
outside right. 

About 40,000 spectators went to witness tho 
play, but this was not the largest gate of the day, 
for over 55,000 saw the Newcastle and Sunderland 
match, which was another local Derby. 

Newcastle did not, however, repeat the victory 
over Sunderland as last ycar, when they defeated 
the ‘‘ Wearsiders” by three goals to one. This 
year they had to be content with a draw, for 
Sunderland played a magnificent game, and their 
combination for a good while far exceeded that of 
Newcastle’s in both pace and scientific movement. 


The Meredith Benefit. 


Meredith, no doubt, chose well when he picked 
the game between Manchester United and Man- 
chester City as his benefit match. 

About £1,500 was taken as a result of this match, 
and when the Welsh matches which are going to be 
played in Cardiff and Wrexham respectively, and 
the result also of the Welsh National Shilling Fund, 
are added to the accounts, it is anticipated that 
a sum of over £2,000 will be handed over to 
Meredith. . 

This is a record amount for any footballer, and 
no one can say but that Meredith has earned every 
penny of it. 

Meredith’s Carcer and Honours. 

Meredith commenced his football career at the 
age of 46, with the Denbighshire village club of 
Chirk, and afterwards jointd Manchester City in 
1894. Ho played for the Citizens for eleven years, 
and during that period only missed three League 
matches. In 1907 he migrated to Manchester 
United, for whom he has played ever since. 

Meredith's League matches amount to 558, out 
of a total of 566. This League record is wonderful, 
and it can hardly be expected that it will ever 
be equalled. 

In seventeen years he scored 210 goals. He wasa 
member of the teams which on two occasions won 
the English Cup, and once the Welsh Cup. 

His clubs have also been, on two occasions, 
champions of the First and Second Divisions of tho 
Football League. 

He is the possessor of 32 gold medals, the owner 
of 30 caps, and has taken part in 40 International 
matches. 

Manchester City on the Boom. 


Manchester City for the first time in their existence 
were able to defeat the United away from the City’s 
inclosure at Hyde Road. ‘They are to be con- 
gratulated on their fine, if narrow, win. It is more 
creditable because George Webb, the ex-Ham 
United centre-forward, broke down after twenty 
minutes’ play, and the Citizens finished with ten 
men. During one part of the game they had only 
nine men on the field. 

The City has started the season in remarkably 
fine fashion, for the four points which they have 
gained have all Leen cullected on their opponents’ 
grounds, 

Submissive Stoke. 


Footballers in the Stoke district will have 
occasion to remember the opening weck of tho 
season. To be defeated three times in six days, 
however, is not a thing to be remembered with any 
feclings of joy or satisfaction. 

On the first day Stoke succumbed at home to 
Norwich City, and on the Thursday made the 
journey to Norwich, only to meet with a similar 
score against them. On the Saturday following 
they made the acquaintance of Brighton and Hove, 
at Brighton, and were again defeated, but this timo 
by three goals to one. 

One solitary goal in three matches does not 
say much for the Stoke forward linc. But in the 
open their play was of sich a bright and skilful 
description that, when they become more accurate 
in their shooting, there is no reason why the Stafford - 
shire men should not make quite a decent show 
in their subsequent matches, and thus atone for the 
disastrous start. 


Zz 
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Senne RE Bas Fe ee ee ee ee heroes. 


The New 
Adventures of 
Lieut: Daring 


THE PLOT THAT FAILED. 


How the Lieutenant Cheated Two 
Cowards of their Revenge. 


Lucx plays the chief part in crime. Luck can sid 
and abet the most careless of criminals at times, just 
as it can spoil the most carefully-planned nefarious 
schemes at other times. Never was a crime or an 
outrage attempted or carried through in which chance 
did not take a leading hand. 

It was pure luck that enabled Lieutenant Daring 
to get wind of the plot against the Admiral of the 
Fleet's liberty and good name just in time to circumvent 
it. 

It was the eve of the annual Naval maneuvres, in 
which the King was to take an active part, and the 
Admiral of the Fleet had gone over to Hayling Island, 
a few miles from Portsmouth, to see his wife, who had 
been suddenly stricken down by serious illness while 
staving there. 

He had been called to her side by imperative medical 
orders ; and although the news had been kept as secret 
as poasible, it had, of course, leaked out. 

Daring was acting as personal private secretary to 
the Admiral during the maneuvres, and his instructions 
were to bring a motor-car to the Hayling Hotel by nine 
o'clock in the evening. The King was to come on 
hoard the flagship first thing in the morning, and the 
Admiral must be there to receive him. Even family 
ha could not be allowed to stand in the way of this 

uty 

Daring had given a local garage orders to have their 
biggest, awiites, and best car in readiness for him by 
a quarter-past eight. He would drive to Ha: ling 
himself and bring his Admiral back. Jim Sima, 
es henchman, had been sent ashore with the 
order. 

At seven o'clock, however, a telegram came from 
the Admiral. Bring car over mmseiintoly, it said. 
Guessing that the Admiral’s wife must be bettas, 
at once went ashore in asfast motor-launch and 
to the ge. 

‘Let me have the car which was ‘pntieved for 
Admiral Black at once,” he said 

The mechanic who had come forward to attend to 
him looked rather puzzled. ‘The car for Admiral 
Black, sir? a 

‘* Yes,” said Daring. ‘“ Hurry up, please!” 

Tho mechanic hurried to the back of the long garage, 
and said something to an elderly man there. - 
nee elderly man looked surprised and walked up to 

aring. 

“Tam the manager, sir,” he said. ‘I don’t quite 
understand ; the car for Admiral Black was taken out 
ten minutes ago.” 

Daring, in his turn, looked astonished. “Ten 
minutes ago? What do you mean? Who took it 
out? Tam Lieutonant Daring. I sent instructions 


that I would call for it at a quarter-past eight. Iv 
happens that I want it earlier.” 
“That's what the other gentleman said, sir. I 


understood him to say that he was Lieutenant Daring. fe 

“The other gentleman ?_ Who was he? What was 
he like? Quick, man! I am Lieutenant Daring ! 
Here’s my card!” 

The manager took the card, read the name on it, 
and nodded. “ There were two of them, sir. One 
remarkably like you in appearance, the other dressed 
as a petty-officer, sir. Of course, having no suspicions, 
T let them jhave the car at once.’ 

‘* I see,” said ,Daring quickly. ‘‘ Well, let me havo 
the best car you've got as fast as you can; it’s going 
to be a race against them, I think. I'll be back in five 
minutes.” 

He hurried down to the harbour to where a number 
of bluejackets were landing and putting off. A dozen 
sturdy men were waiting for a boat to take them back 
to their ship. They drew themselves up smartly at 
Lieutenant Daring’s approach. He spoke a few wonie 
to the senior man among them, and then turned to the 
others. 

“Here, you—and you—and pocend ou!” he 
said, picking out the four best built of the ‘lot. 
* Follow me, men! At the double!” 

The car—a big, covered, forty-horse- -power vehicle— 
was waitin, nes engine already throbbing, when they 


reached the g 
** Inside with you, men!” ordered - He 
turned to the excited manager and assistants. “ Have 


you got a loaded revolvcr on the premises? Good! 
Lend it te me=and give my men spanners or anything 
else in the way of weapons you'vo got handy.” 

Two minutes later the strangely- loaded car, with 
Lieutenant During at tho wheel, was slippin through 
sas hard for the seattored islan if of Hayling. 

* 


The a at the Hayling Hotel ae mildly 
surprised when he saw a big car draw up outside, and 


Frequenters cf Picture Palaces all know Lieutenant Varing. 


Lieutenant Daring came {nto the "aig Siti temanrt Daring eaitin Kins Reel, th | chante, ak widiommans, Tah iets wean vs He 
was more surprised when the young officer 
asked him if he had seen Admiral Black go 
out recently. 

“‘ Admiral Black, sir?” he said. “ Excuse 
me, sir, but I thought he went away with 
you and another gentleman in a@ car 
twenty minutes agv? Not the same car as 

‘ou have now, sir. I was wondering what 
rane you back. ae 

Daring muttered 9 curse to himself. Of 
course ilies two men, whoever they were, 
had got the swifter car, and were well fies of him. 
Twenty minutes was a big start, especially when they 
had the means of increasing their lead ae wer. 

“No, I’ve not been here before,” he to the 

rter; ‘‘it was some one very like me who called. 

ell me, how did they announce themselves to Admiral 
Black, and which way did the car go?” 

“The gentleman who drove sent a message that he 
had brought the car up to Admiral Black, and the 
Admiral came down almost at once, sir. He looked a 
bit put out, and just nodded as: he gotin. They drove 
off towards North Hayling, sir.’ 

Daring nodded, handed the man a shilling, and 
turned away. If the car had gone back towards 
North Hayling, it was rather strange he had not met 
it; it must have turned off tho main road somewhere. 
There were only two ways from the island to the main- 
land; one across Lankston Bridge, where you must 
pay toll, tho other a ferry in an opposite direction, 
where no account of comings and goings is kept, and 
where no motor-car could cross. 

It was fully half-past eight now, and dusk was 
creeping on. Thinking hard, Daring went back to the 
ear, in which the blocjacketa were sitting well back 
out of sight. He stood by the door, said a few words 


. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A man prefers the one who makes him laugh ; 
The cares that he must carry through the day 
Are forgotten or diminished more than half, 
If there's just a chance to laugh along the way ! 


But woman—ash, God bless her— 
How her heart does ever leap’ 

With love—true love and tender— 
For the man who makes her weep ! 


I like the maid who gives me cause te smile, 
I love the child that gives me little care ; 
Men — the ones who keep them laughing 


They bend beneath the burdens they must bear. 
But woman—ah, God bless her— . 
Her love is true and deep 
For the child that brings her sorrow, 
And the man who makes her weep. 


to, maaiingtys, no one, and then got up and drove off. 

Going at full speed, they reached Lankston Brid 
in a very short time. Had a motor-car crossed the 
bridge from the island since he had passed over ? 
Daring asked the toll-kceper. 

The old man shook his head; he was positive no 
car at all had crossed the bridge since Daring’s car had. 

Daring called out two of his men, ‘You are to 
stop here until I send or come for you,” he said.‘ Yes, 
you had better have your ,Spanners handy. Admiral 
Black has been kidnapped.” The sailors etavied at the 
extraordinary news, which they now heard for the 
first time, and instinctively gripped their spanners 
tighter, and the toll-keeper looked amazedly incredulous 
almost. 

“Ho is in a motor-car driven by some one got up to 
resemble me, it scems, and accompanied by 3 man who 
is dressed as a petty-officer. Why he has been tricked 
and taken away by these people, I do not know yet; 
but I do know that he has got to be found. You will 
therefore hold up every car, every vehicle of any 
description, every cyclist, every pedestrian that 
attempts to cross the ridge, and detain them if there 
{is the slightest suspicion. There are three of os 
here, and you had better send a message to the po 
at once.” He scribbled a message on a sheet a 
paper and gers it to the toll- keeper. “ Here, have this 
wired to the flagship at once.” 

The men saluted, and Daring once more went back 
to his car. ‘‘ We are going to drive round the island 
and see if we can find any trace of Admiral Black,” he 
said to the remaining two men. ‘‘ Keep your eyes 
well open.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the bluejackets eagerly. 

Slowly they drove along the dusty roads in the now 
fast-falling darkness of the summer evening. On the 
left and in front of them stretched the shimmeri 
sep rs cr a psa a of the eo? island was fie field 

ten of gently rustling, ripe, den corn. 

A full moon cast its rr in erfal rays down, light- 
ing up the land and sca, and making it easy to sec 


—“Because it saw the good looking (glass! I want better 


He is probably the most popular of all. 
By special arrangement we are able to narrate these new stories of his adventures. 


WEE rs; na 
Serr. 24, : i2 


objects at a distance, but there was py. . ; 
sought-for motor-car or of Admiral Blac!. | 2 

ople were about: Daring stop re | \ 
they ngs pend and, eyeing them closely, mak any 
inquiries about @ big motor-car. But now... 5 
to have met it; and they had almost con,’ - 5.) | 
circuit of the island, and got back to Lanh-) 4.) 
when the young lieutenant’s sharp eyes ¢s;) {J 
object drawn up by the side of a quict, us; . 
of the road. It was a big motor-car. a 
Gripping the revolver which he had Li: lata 
whispering a word to his two companions, of 
his car, and they got down. 

Stealthily the three men approached th. | i 
Walking on the turf, they got to within teny.. ... 
and then, with weapons ready, sprany tov.) | 3, 
The car was empty, and, beyond themes |e. sy 
was not a soul near itt 5 

s * 

Night hed merged ‘into morning, and i! iw 

inning to shine on another day When De: + - } 

iral Black. 

That he was still somewhere on the isla:.| : 
sidered ahnost. certain after the ane | 
had been found ; and so for hour after how: ij : 
lieutenant and his sturdy bluejackets, 1... | 
by a party from the flagship, searched sy ste. \ 
their missing chief. 
footsore, hungry, and dejecte.l. 1). 2: 
party found him lying, bound, in the mii’ i, 
cornfield, fully a mite from where the biz i 
been. left. They had paused temporatily 
search, and wero talking together, when sud. ily! 
Sims, who had come from the flagship with oi. 
response to Daring’a wire, heard the sount 4 fs... 
Troan. 

He held up his hand for silence and hall. Ve 
sound of a weak human voice answered his: a 4 
the still morning air. Headed by Dariny. 1): ;: 
immediately muthed | ‘through the corm tos. 1! 
direction from which the sound came, atl \ 
seconds later Admiral Black was found, wu: bis!) :..- 
wero being untied. 

He was dazed and sore where the ropes hai - 

his arms and ankles, but otherwise unhir!. rl | 
soon revived under the influence of the briny » 
Dares had taken the precaution to have ren). i 
by bit he told the story of his adventures tv Davi : 

Jim Sims was away getting the big curv! h 

layed so important a part in them. 
bad Ene men were Reynolds and Parris,” he sai. 
their object was to be revenged on me for, as tiny \ 
it, hounding them out of the Navy. 

“You will remember the case. They were o' 
martialled for unlawfully tampering with a = 1+ 
= al code. We were never able to prove cx. th 
t they were trying to get the code for, but 1: 
ae the gravest a suspicions that they had a teu 
market for the information. 
“T was president of the court-martial, and they 
considered that they would have wriggled out but it 
me. Hence they sought revenge. 
“© We will do for you what you did for us,’ they 
me before they drugged mo and left me ler. a 
have been waiting for this chance for along tine ol 
everything comes to them who wait. 
“*The g will be awfully pleased when he 
on board in the morning, and finds no Adninl 
receive him,’ they sneered. ‘Oh, yes, it v0! le 
splendid. ‘ Where's Admiral Black ?” he wil i 
and all that anyone will be able to say will be" 
has gone to Hayling Island, and not bothere| | 
back or send any explanation. ‘He said iss Nv. Wits 
ill,”® the King will be told; but it will come ou. th! 
wasn’t ill at all, and it will be difficult t. * | 


Pr 


A 


' 


matters away. 
“She wasn’t ill, sir‘ “° asked Darins f5 

The Admiral shook his head. ‘No; t’. : 
was forged. That is why I wired you to bai : j 
earlier. 

* I was so angry at having been foolet 1: 
came out of the hotel I did not say a word te *' 
who I naturally thought was you, Dariny. Al 
Black went on. 

“Well, to cut the story short, these mie, 100" 
and Parris, overpowered me and made me wee 
at the point oftheir revolvers. Then they bo: 
drugged me by means of a hypodermic injc: 
arm. Having done that, they made thes ; 
“ But they must be somewhere on the i !w:! 
Daring eagerly. os 

“ No,” said the Admiral; “they got away 9s 
They told me that was their plan. What> 0°" 
Daring ?” a 

se Aeoet & e, sir—and here comes our on Woy 


Thanks ie Daring, ‘Admiral Black was in © 
to receive the King when he came on board t!: 
It was, of course, impossible to keep the st: 
Admiral’s adventure dark, and the Kins 
told it. i 
“ And so it’s to Lieutenant Daring you “i 
presence hero to-day, is it, Admiral?” Hi =.” 
said. ‘Daring? That'sa striking ual: 

one should easily remember.” 


(Another of Daring’s adventures nex 


wa 


than that. 
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OFFERED IN 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of clubs taking part in matches to be played on 
woay, September 21st. 
i have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and capabilities of the various clubs, and 
decide in each case which club you think will win, Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which you 


K 


I'M A VERY FAMOUS MAS-CAT. 


White Heather, the Most Famous Cat in the 
World, Tells His Life Story. 


{White Heather ts the celebrated “lucky” lack 
cat belonging to Miss Janotha, Court pianist to the 
Emperor of (Germany. Me ts insezarable from 
his mistress, who takes him everywhere with her.| 

I aM called “ lucky ” White Heathcr, and I am 
very proud of it, because I have brouglit good luck 
to my dear miriress (and to lots of other people) 
ever since I was « kitten. 

When the Editor of Pearson's Weekly rang me 
up on the telephone and asked me to write him 


peiiey will lose. Hf, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a deew., then leave in names of both teams. | something for his Tacky Number, I was not sur- 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. -@i Te NO ENTRY FEE. 


competitor who sends the entry frm containing the ; Charity bazaar given to help the widows and 
greatest number of correct results. Inthe eventer a | children of the sailors who went down in the 
| Elbe. Miss Anna Rocker, the only person who 


7. clals whose names we givo are all in the English or 
Siuthen League, and to guide you in prepuring your 
forecists you would be well advised to keep a record of 
rieir matches before you. The names of tho players in 8. 
these t amscan also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
hnow them, 7 
" hore are many thousands of people so keenly intcrested 
i wall that the names and doings of nearly every | 9. 
wont player are known to them, and the matches in 
ic they are en mged are of as much interest to them as 
he news 


The 


tie this sum will be divided. 

Tho Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the Ics3 or non dcliverv 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of recip t. 

The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does 
not assume any responsibility for «ny alterations that 
may be made in the fixtures given in the entry form 


with tho competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

, vg their skillin choosing which they think will be | 11. The published decision is final, and competitors may 

we vietorious teams; but to others, not conversant with enter on this understanding only. 

lubs and the ployers and their doings, we snggestthat | 12. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will te 

dbook giving details es erie play w : le = eligible for this competition. 

iful. The eompetitor who will guin is not the realer 

woo guesses fmpinine, but the one who bases his forecast Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 

wr lis knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged, 
{t must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary to 

ev. cisco a considerable amount of skill to gain tho prize. 


As a help and guidc to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complete information regard. 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, pro= 
spectsof each club for the coming winter, and 


enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 3. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Sept. 21st. 


Cross out which you consider will Ic the losing club, For 
a craw don’t crosa out cither, 


Notts County v Sheffield Wednesday 


results of corresponding League matches played Manchester United Everton 
Vie Aston Villa West Bromwich A. 
' —_ a Oldham Athietio Sunderland 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS Midilesbrougt Eeokbure Rovere 
MUST COMPLY. erernoe Manshoster ity 
1, The names of the teams which you believe will loso Hull City Clanton Orient 


Notts Forest 
.Huddersfield Town 


must be croa-ed out. 


Where you forecast a draw 
don't cross out either, 


Wolverhampton Wan. 


3 
Z 


2. Fach entry form must bear the usnal signature of the Bradford Leeds City 
comet tor in ink, ~ vane and addresses may uot be Millwall Athietio Norwich City 
typewritten or printed. 

3. Each competitor must give his or her real addreas. Bristol Rovers ne i 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor Portsmouth lymou reyle 
forfeits his or her right toa prize. Queen's Park Rangers v Northampton 

4 When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out Exeter City v Crystal Palace 


ad place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 

PEARSON’8 WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 3’ in 

the top left-hand corner, and affix a enny stamp. 

All attempts must arrive not later fun first post 

Frilay, September 20th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 

6. The sum of £250 will be uwarded to the competitor 
from whom tho Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to te the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of atie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of two or more matches not 
being layed, the £250 will not be awarded. 

7. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


s “SALARY" CONTEST. “ HAWKERS" CONTEST. 
Supposing one w. i a rise in gal Competitors were requested to eubmit improved 
“lnoroue reasons os me et meat were aah variations of the familiar notice, ‘‘ No hawkers, no 
for, five stylo pens offered for the best attempts | circulars,’ and the following were the winners of the 

“ere won by the following : five briar pipes offered : . 
13 arber, 12 North Lonsdale St., Gorse Hill, M. Blower, Venico 8t._ School, Liverpool; J. 3. 
: ; F. W. Freeman, 197 Hainton Ave.,.| Henderson, The Rectory, Beragh, Tyrone; G. H.C. 
Grimsby; H, Jackeon, 118 Hubert Rd., Plugstead, | Spenoer, 5 Sidncy Rd., E. Twickenhain; Ht. H. Sutcliffe, 
S.E, B Smith, 18 Pearl 8t., Carlinghow, Batey; J. 248 Luzley Brook, Royton, Oldham; J. H. Wheeler, 

‘ke. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

I agree to abwue by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 


SIGMature ..-civeccsceccencsecerceeeeenserenseeeens 
Address........... 


164 Horace Rd., Forest Gate. 


“ VERSEMID" CONTEST. 

The prize of five shillings, offered for tle best four- 
line verse sup Written by a ‘‘ Middles ”’ 
firat_prize-winner to the Editor of P.W., was awarded 
to W. Power, 64 Boulevard de Diest, Louvain, Belgium, 
who, wrote as follows: 


7 “EARLY” CONTEST. 

ont; thie contest readers were invited to euggest 
2 sctive methods for inducing “‘ Mary Ann” to get up 
carly, and the Prize of 0 ccaling-wax got has been sent 
enbait of the ‘ollowing five winners for the best ideas 
VY, C. Brooks, 6 Earl St., Fitzwilliam, Wakefield; 
ie Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave., ‘Alma Park, Love 

oe innings, “Ozleworth Park,” Wotton-under- 
Cri cklew: oon co. Ny J. Margett, 61 St. Gebriels Rd., 
oom, 


FE. “INVENT” CONTEST. 
cither {be five best suggestions for now inventions, 
cnd thew py, OF eerions, prizes of watches were offered, 
"CC have been allocated as follows : 

tor vert, 4 Carlton Grove, Parkstone, Dorsc:: A. G. 


“ Very hard, 1 confess, eeemed the Road to Success, 

A rough path, be ono never so thrifiv : : 
e@ ‘ Pearson's’ bought, found a gcod ‘train of 
thought,’ : te 

Paid a ‘tanner,’ and took the ‘ onc-fifty. 


“UMBRELLA" CONTEST. 

lowing Isdies were the winners of the five hlue- 
weap htcocher heres for the best repl:es to the question, 

“Why ise woman iike an umbrella? ”’: 
Miss F. Birth, Griffin Inn, Market St., Wymond- 
Iteht ham, Ne a be Bul, Micidicmare apastan: 
ichison, 64 ; 79 Mm. E. Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave., Alm ‘ark, Levens- 
nh Groetock Baros Ba. or J, McHay 2 Ann hulmo; Mios F. ‘L, Macqusea, Lynton, Newbridge Rd. 
Batley: G. B. Sylvester, Barclay’s Bank, New Barnet. West, Bath; Mrs. B. Matthews, 20 West St., Chichoster. 


na daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection : 


prised, because I am the most famous Mas-cat—I 


; mcan cof-—in the world. 


T made my first public appearance at a biz 


was saved, held me up in her arms for sale, a little 
black, erying kitten, and I was bovght by Miss 
Janotha, who had a stall there. 
This, I have been told, but I cannct remember it. 
I at once brought my mistress luc!: ; her stall was 
sold out almost immicdiately, so she christened 
me White Heather. thesgh I am as black as a 


; crow—on the spot. 


They Like Me at Monte Carlo. 


Since then I have been her friend and com- 
panion. She always takes me with her, even 
when she plays at coacerts, and she puts my 
photograph before her on the piano while she 
a I sit in the artistes’ room and bring her 
uck, for her magic fingers are under my mystic 


' spell. 


I am the most travelled cat that ever lived. I 
have breakfasted in a gondola at Venice and have 
“done” Paris and Berlin. I have licen to America 
and Monte Carlo (they like me there, I can tell 
you), and, in fact, everywhere. 

They say 2 cat may lovk at a king, but I have 
been fondled by all the Rovalties of Europe, and 
have been to Osborne and Balmoral in the company: 
of the late Empress Frederick, the Duchess of 
Argyle, the Archduchess Stephanie of Austria, and 
Princess Beatrice of Battenberg. I have been 


‘| personally presented to Qucen Alexandra, and 


Princess Ina named one of her dol!s after me. 

Ono thing very much annoyed me. When my 
mistress first took me to the German Imperi:l 
Court they called me—what do you_ think ?— 
Othello! Of course I had to put up with it— 
if you are a courtier you have to put up with lots 
of things. 

My photograph, with a big bunch of white 
heather, has appeared in magy papers—perhaps 
no doubt you have scen it? Such is fame. 


People Pay To Stroke Me. 


I assist all sorts of charities, including the Fresh 
Air Fund, and I always help at the Fancy Fairs 
given in aid of the Dumb Friends’ League. I 
graciously allow people'to stroke me for money, 
which goes to the charity. In return for this, of 
course, I bring them luck. 

Wrapped in a shawl [ make a tour of concert- 
rooms, and my postcards are sold for charity. It 
isn’t every cat who could say as much. 

My dcar mistress says I have brought her much 
success. She has got Araps of medals and decorz- 
tions from Royal people and musical societies, 
ard I help her with my good influence. She is 
very grateful to me, and in WrHo’s Wno—a book 
about people—she writes that one of her recreations 
is ‘taking care of White Heather (the celebrated 
cat).”” 

Now I have told vou mv life, and how I 
bring good luck. This true story will bring you 
luck if you cut it out and sleep with it under your 
pillow. 

(No, Mr. Editor, it fsx? a story with a purr- puss.) 

Waite Hratarr. 
aero 
HE WON. 

“Brrore you kiss me, Horace, Ict me tell vou 
that Fred has given Kitty a diamond ving. You 
have never given me one.” 

“ Dearest, it is on y girls who are not precious 
in themselves who require the aid of previous 
stones.” 


“Oh, you may kiss me twice, Horace !* 
? ry 


—For the best I will give 10 Lucky Birthday Pendants. Give your birthday month. Mark posisards “Cristal? (Sco po 378) 


A Tale of Love and 
the Lust for Gold. 


By FLORA DIXON. 


‘Tne mining camp was a scar on the plain—a wound 
which refused to heal by reason of the filth it harboured, 
and which made hideous the face of Nature. 

From afar the camp seemed to be a black smudge 
on a rolling virgin land ; near at hand it was a seething 
hive of eager diggers—scowling and swarthy—the very 
acum of the earth, mad with their lust for gold, and 
cach one an object of suspicion and hate. 

As fresh claims were pegged out and the swarm 
increased, a rough attempt at putting up some wooden 
shanties was essaycd, and in a short time a small town- 
ship made its appearance. Tho camp, unmanageable 
betoce; became a very ee er after the appear- 
ance of the drinking At night the one main 
street was filled with drunken, swearing men, quarrel- 
ling and fighting without cause or reason, flying like 
animals at each other’s throats to gratify their anger 
or to satiate their revenge. 

The women were mostly of the Jowest type—poor, 
fallen souls from Ballarat who had followed in the 
trail of the goldseekers to reap a share of the glittering 
barvest. The few respectable women there were wives 
of the storekeepers, and the most ular of all was 
“* Bess of the Bar” the daughter of the owner of the 
most decent drinking-house in the place. 

She was a well-made girl of twenty, but looked older 
by reason of her height and amply developed figure. 
She was a veritable Hebe, built on large lines. Her 
mother, now dead, was a Spaniard, and from her Bess 
bad inherited tho olive-skin which the Australian sun 
had kissed into warmth. Her blue-black hair swept 
waving backwards to the nape of the neck. When she 
looked languorously at one, and stirred tho rough 
miners to passionate love, her eyes were a soft, sleepy 
brown, but when she was angry = became darkened 
till they appeared almost black. "I'was then the large, 
luscious mouth developed hard lines, and the red lips 
suapped out angry words till her hearers were glad to 
depart. 

It was in onc of her most violent tempers that Jake 
Benger.had seen her first. He had strolled in for a 
drink after a long day’s work in the blazing sun, and 
a half-drunken sundowner bad lurched in behind him. 
‘The bar was already full of men, who lolled about 
drinking and talking, whilst above them the naphtha 
lamps flared and poisoned the air. The last comer 
stumbled forward. 

“Give us some hell-water, gil!” he demanded. 
Bess looked at him. 

“Maybe ‘tis a drink you are asking for so 
politely," she said in the sarcastic tone she used when 
riled. 

“Maybe ’tis,” he mimicked insolently. ‘‘ Hark at 
the dirty drab,” he remarked to the onlookers, who 
crowded roand to eee the fun. Before he was aware 
of it, Bess, like a tigress, was at his throat, and the 
point of a bowic knifo was icking his neck. 

“Hands up, you whelp of sin!’”” she cried furiously. 
“ Dirty drab, am I? ‘ake it back, unsay it, or 1'll 
kill you!"’ Like a fury she bent over him; he was a 
emall-sized man, and looked y beside her. 

He raised his hands mec 3; wo doubt he 
eg he had a bad attack of delirium tremens, for 
ae red eyes blinked stupidly at ber as she glared 
at him. 

“Sorry, miss!” he said as he felt the knife prick his 
throat. ‘Didn't mean no harm! I take it 
back!” 

* Best for you!’ she cried shortly ; “ it’s easy to sce 
you're a new-comer, else you'd know that this is a 
respectable bar kept by respectable people, and that we 
don't want the money of anyone who can’t s civilly 
toadecent woman. You came in for a drink, did you ? 
Well, we can do without your money; but you shall 
have your drink. Here ‘tis! ‘mand she flung a pot 
of beer in his face. ‘* Sake it and your ugly hive out 
of this bar, and don't show yourself here again til! you 
have a clean tongue in your head!” 

* Bully for you, Bess,” said one of the crowd as the 
discomfited man slunk out of the door. She didn't 
thank him for his praise ; she was too angry. 

‘* Don’t speak to me!’ she snapped. ‘‘I hate the 
sight of all of you! You rob a few girls of their 
characters, and then treat evcry other woman on the 
face of the carth as if sho was tainted with the curse 
of Eden. But I tell you all it won't go down here. 
Uf you can’t bring civil tongues in with you, you can 
stay outside and take your money elsewhere. fo now 

ou understand! Here, feather,” she called out, “ you 
ook after the bar! I’ve bad enough to-night. Ta 
going outside to cvol off.” 


I want a sentence the letters of which begia with the letters of the word LUCKY. 


As she turned to go out she bumped straight into 
Jake Benger, who stood sear the door. . 

“T beg pardon!” he said im a Jeep, pleasant voice. 

She looked up in A aan standing well 
over six feet stood before her clad in jack boots, leather 
breeches, and the scarlet shirt of the miner. He was 
fair, and, strangely a clean. She observed his 
bluc eyes twinkling at her, and suspected a smilo 
round the mouth, which was shaded by a fair 
moustache, whilst a pointed beard adorned his chin. 

“ Sorry!” she said curtly. ‘“ New-comer, aren't 


Ho nodded. ‘“‘ Just # fortnight since I came.” 

“ Englander ?”” she asked again. : 

He didn’t seem to resent her questioning ; nor even 
to be surprised at her curiosity. ‘* Yes," he said. 

“ Thought so,” she remarked ; “and a better sample 
than the usual lot. No relation of the brute who was 
in here just now, I suppose ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Then you've got somethi 
she added. ‘“ Good night 1? left him standing 
there and passed into the night. Absolutely fearless, 
she struck the path up the hill at the back of 
the camp, and when tired sho sto and looked over 
the plain stretched out at her feet. Above her the 
Southern Cross twinkled and a great full moon shone 
over all, its mellow light trying to beautify the dark 
blot the camp seemed to be amongst the greenness of 
the pasture lands around. 

Half an hour later she started to retrace her stcps. 
Near to the bottom of the hill she met the fair stranger. 

She stopped and spoke ia the abrupt manner habitual 
to-her when she was put out. «“ I’ve been getting over 
it. It’s grand up there.” 

He nodded sympathetically. 

“You had good cause to be angry,”’ he said. 
Nature is a splendid healer.” 

She looked at him in surprise. It was strange to 
hear a miner speaking of Nature ; ally oaths and 
curses were spat out of their throats. Something 
stirred within her, and her voice took on a tenderer 
noto as she asked : “ You, too, like to be alone somc- 
times ?”” 

“Rather!” he said softly. ‘“‘ You see, I'm the 
rolling-stone of the family. I went to sea, then I tried 
TOO B but my. usual luck followed me, and now I’m 

ere.” 

“Yes?” she queried. She wanted to hear more. 

“ And sometimes,” he continued, “ when I’m tired 
of the dust in my throat, the blazing sun on my head, 
the rough life, the oaths and the quarrelling, I climb 
this pak, and sit in the wonsle By that little breok up 
yonder. Then I shat my eyes and fancy it’s the stream 
with the trout in it that rans past our farm at home, 
and I imagine how it’s all looking and what it will be 
like when I return.” 

“You are gcing back 2” she asked. 

“As soon as I cag,” he said. ‘‘ There is no place 
ie the Old Country, and, of course, my home is 
there.” 

“* And your sweetheart ?” she suggested. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I've never had one. That 
is to come. Luck, love, and lass.” 

For a few scconds they stood silent—the tall Saxon 
man and the radiant daughter of the South. 

Their eyes met, and the face of tho girl was beautiful 
as she leaned towards him. She slipped a small brown 
hand into his. : 

“I’m lonely here,” she whispered. “‘ This place 
stifles me, but I like you. ‘ill you be my friend ?” 

He gave her hand a friendly pressure. 

“ With pleasure—aad thank you for the honour.” 

She drew her hand away, half reluctantly, be 
thought, then with a whispered “ Good night!” and 
a ficeting glance from her eyes, she ficd away, and the 
man was left alone. 

Ho watched her figure receding in the distance. 

“What a fine woman!” he muttered, “full of 
posaiitietien, and, by Jove, hww she could hate and— 

love.” 


to be thankful for,” 


“ And 


s ° * 


was straining ¢ 
earth had hidden so well, was getting haggard and 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 


Leadiag Lendon Drapers. 


On Saie Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


pie 


despondent with his fruitless toil. And he \.. 
to her in the night for sympathy and alway. 

Their friendship grew until it ripened j:): : 
the man’s part as well as on tho woman. >. 
words of love passed between them ; no ¢1:!,; af 
protestations of affection; for the presci; 1) me 
content to let things drift as they were, 
cooler English way the man worshipped the - 
ardently as she loved him. 

So wecks passed and the heat grew mor: 
the January sun climbed higher and high. 
was as brass ; no rain fell, and the grass wii), 
it seemed the colour of the sun-baked earth 
But still the men toiled on, ravening for ti: 
hungry animals. Then one evening Jake « 
outside. 

A suffocating brickduster had been blow ::. a: 
and the air was full of gritty particles, whi 55). 
throat and made the eyes sore. -_ 

‘“There’s a poor girl fainted out ther. : 
“Sho’s come up with this cvening’s suiis. ee 
she’s quite dame up.” 7 

Bess followed him out to tho middle of ;), 
Resting against a thin worn-out man was a (0! {it 
girl, who Jooked more dead than alive. Byes. ps 
took the small hand in hers and chafed it, she iii. | 
the fine skin with the blue veins showing thi}; ». 
transparency. 

“Bring her in, one of you,” she said soft!, 1 
attend to her. It’s a woman’s care she need: Shy 
went indoors to prepare a bed for the reception of th: 
stranger, then turned to mect those cansiin. i): 
burden. . 

Her heart stood still; her cyes were spell-boawii. jor 
tongue seemed tied, for it was Jake who car): | (i. 
girl, Jake on whose face there was a look of conrrs on | 

ity such as she had never seen there before, -} 1h sli 

nt his head towards the white face lying s <i.) \1 
his shoulder, and who never even looked at ti: -.:! 
waiting by the bed as he approached. For one ie 
Bess felt as if she would tear the girl from ou: «i ins 
arms. How dare he have anyone clse in his ary: hu: 
herself. They were for her and her alone. |hin 
another m possessed her, and she spoke as. a 
a dream as she bade him put the girl down. 

“She'll need a lot of looking after,” he - 
pathetically. 

“ She'll get all she needs,” she answere! 3: 

“ And if you'll go outside I'll be obliged !” 

He looked at her in astonishment, then, 
speaking, he turned and left the room. 

Later, when Bess had tucked tho stranger ° ‘'- 
ably in her own bed, she strolled back int» the ' - 
Jako was waiting for her. 

“ How is she ?”” he inquired eagerly. 

“ Better,” she answered, noting the cagern 
tone, then added: “‘ Whoare they? Have} 
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She a 
“He looks bad,” she said. “I'll tell father! tr 
him up in that little shanty outside. He might lu. 6 


“It just suits ber 
how. 
“Does it 2”? She let her eyes wander over hi: 

Hoe nodded. “ She’s like a sister I ha‘l on “. 
said ; “‘ just such another fair little thing.” 

a Weil, that will give yqu an excuse to get for! of 
her,” she said snappily, and left him wonderins ©! 
he had said to offend her. 

The next day Nan was still unwell and he! ' 
remain in bed ; in fact, for a week afterwards she "1! 
about the house like a silent little ghost, follows 
wherever she went. She was so frail in appr! 
that even the rough miners lowered their vies \' 7 

h and treated her deferentially. : 
was particularly fond of Jake, and in ti 
evenings, when Bess would be busy, Nan woul‘: 
him and tell him quite confidentially all her)" 
And Bess, noticing that Jako seemingly had ne 
objection to be singled out in that fashion, »\'!'' ° 
herself as much as she possibly could from thy = | 
pany, and left the two together. There was iv '""" 
cing out in the evening to watch the sin s"' 

hind the distant hills, or to talk of the o!! }. 4 
farm. _ 

Jake seemed satisfied with Nan, so he cou!!! 
and although Bess felt sometimes as if she « 
the two apart, her pride locked her love vp *"' 
bosom and forced her to show no resent” 
still kept Nan in the house with her; she \— 
fond of her, and was too fair-minded to hate he 
she was jealous of her, and as she proudly | 
there wasn’t any other place more deccn’: t!:"" 
so why should Nan go? So Nan stayed 0”, ° 
she grew stronger, helped Bess in the bar. 

Then the luck of the camp took a fresh tu: 
miners had some new find to record daily. “on 

Perhaps one of the most successful mcn “ 


Reps 
ne 


a) 


Wereex ENDING 
ivr, D4, 1912, 


— 
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; turned out of the bar—“ Yapping Ben,” as 


Be bs! ed. And when in drink he would loudly 
tact of his luck and of his intention to return to 
Wlboutve at the first opportunity. But Daniel Forbes, 
Xiu's father, had no luck whatever, 


ICO ey clailil adjoined his, And how Nan fonged 
|1—longed for her father to be successful so 
that they could go back to Buratah. And her eyes 
would -hine and grow larger in their brilliancy as she 
sil describe to Jake al they meant to do with the 
monev if ever they could get rich. 

Jake clso had bis dreams of what he would do when 
hig hic, came, but he was ia! ete only his eyes 
oul {ilow Bess as she went about her duties, and he 
wuld vender why ehe could never find time now to 


would 
| tw. fellow like she used. 


talk tu it 


Nan vs all very well, a dear little thing, but it was 
Bess le vanted, and he sincerely thought he was 
pleasin, ioe by taking Nan of her hands and talking 
evening a cache where a miner had hidden 

jit: was robbed ; they caught the night-fossicker 


r, half-starved native—with the little Icather 
in his possession, and without hesitation they 
nthe spot and threw him like carrion into 
vit gully. 

Pues nings sii this, Bess saw Nan go out. She 
callcl her back and slipped her own hooded cloak over 
lie cirl's -houlders, telling her not to be long. 

. hat a fool Iam!” thought Bess to herself. 
s -oing to meet Jake right enough, and here I’m 
coddling her up as if she weré my own baby, and as if 
-he lisdn't. spoilt my life.” Then she turned away 
from the door, and went on with her work as if her 
breast vere nos nearly bursting with grief at the loss 


uf dake. 

As the cvening wore on, and Nan did not return, 
Bess begun to get anxious, for she knew quite well that 
at wasn't <afe for Nan to wander far, especially as Nan 
was alone, lake having been in the bar for quite a time. 

At la-t she went outside and strolled towards the 


nicuntain road in search of her. She was nowhere to 


bescen, Bess walked on till the sound of a scream and 
a shout fell on her ears, They seemed to come from 
just above where she stood on the mountain path. 
Then she heard @ sound of scurrying feet, and Nan 
cue into view, with her face deathly white and her 


hands outstretched before her. She threw herself on 
Bess, “+ He's after me! Quick! Save me, Bess!” 

“Who's after you? Where have you been ?” 

“Some man; he’s fallen down, I think. Come, 
quickly, Bess 1”? 

In ler excitement the cloak that Bess had lent Nan 
fell rom the girl’s shoulders, and as Bess stooped to 
pick it up a little leather bag fell from the inner pocket. 

At once Bess knew what it was—some miner’s hoard. 

“What is this, Nan?” she asked. i 

“Tdov't know, I’ve never seen it before.” 

_ What? Never geen it? Where did you get it 
from 7 

“Last't get it from anywhere, and I don’t know 

vhere Lve been, Let’s go. Ob, here he's coming!” 
‘Ard like a deer, she fled away. Round the bend of 
the path Yapping Ben came into sight. He had 
‘vidently sprained his ankle, for he walked slowly and 
‘npearcd to be in great pain, 

His stow approach gave Bess time to think. 

,\1, a night-fossicker, a night stealer of gold. 
Pothaps under her innocent wav she was a thief at 
ucart, Now that Nan was in her power she could 
‘Icnoance her, and Jake would throw her over and como 
hack to herself. But would he ? Perhaps he was one 
of the rare few who would stick to a girl through thick 
mud thin, What was she todo? All the time she had 
ween thinking she had been walking forward quite 
tucchanically, and forgetting in her abstraction that she 
‘urried the cloak and gold. 

' She Was now in the main street. A group of half- 
can n diggers stood before her. All at once Yapping 
“ns Voice cried out shrill and sharp on the night air : 

7 Stop the thief ; she’s got my gold.” 
at yee Bianced round ; his finger was rointed accusingly 


“Stup her, I say,” he repeated. “ For Ciod's sake 
kx p her till I get Thee! al ae hia 
t! Like a creature at bay Bess fought her way past 
“™ Into the bar and ran behind a table. 
ee thief ; she’s got my gold!’ shouted Ben, 
. a instant the bar became a pandemonium. The 
ie ad been taken up in the streets, and half-drunken 
i Ne pe and ed in to see who the thief was. 
sig ind the rough table. Bess stood. She faced her 
. rr a unfalteringly, her eyes shining, and her face 
emt ket in expression. ren as they struggled to 
jas t ra her brain was working uickly, She, then, 
then? peo the sacrifice. Well, pe som twas best so; 
~cn Jake could have Nan undefiled. 
ind ere she saw some one leap across the table, 

She hears Et himself before her. It was Jake. 

y ve deep voice saying: 

“ he accuses Bees must settle with me.” 

* “1c T accuse her,” yelled Yapping Ben. ‘I say 

(Continued on third column.) 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
- this feature. : 
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PREVENTS TUBE ACCIDENTS. 

THE introduction of what is known as the “ trip- 
cock” on the underground railways makes the 
passing of anclectric train past a danger signal practi- 


sct against him, the “trip-cock;’ which is worked 
in conjunction with the signals, and stands up from 
the rails, will knock a safety valve at the bottom of 
the driving-car and bring the train to a dead stop. 

The recent accident on tho Piccadilly Tube, which 
has yet to be explained, is the only onc that has ever 
happened under this system. 


NO MORE MESS. 


Here is a hint which should 
be particularly interesting to 
house-wives. 

It is very annoying when 
using a sauce bottle to find 
drops of sauce trickling down 
the sides and making an un- 
necessary mess on the clean table 
cover. 

The best way to prevent this 
happening is to make a fril] of 
white blotting paper. 

If this be tied with thread 
round the neck of the bottle, in 
the manncr shown, it will be 
tonnd to soak up all excess, and 
also help to keep down the wash- 
ing bills. 


NO MORE BROKEN LAMPS. 

OFricEs situated on premises where there is heavy 
machinery on the 
ground floors or 
basements havo to 
face a very heavy 
lighting bill (where 
electric-lighting is 
used) owing to the 
vibration, set up by 
the machinery, 
breaking the filament 
of the electric lamps. 
‘this is particularly 
so where metallic 
filament lamps aro 
used, 

To overcome this, 
a short flexible spring 
is introduced in the 
lam bracket, as 
can seen by the 
sketch, so that the 
lamp hangs free and the vibration is absorbed by 
the spring. By this simple means, a considerable 
saving is made in the lamp bill. 


A WARNING NOTE. 

Tuis picture shows an excellent method for marking 
poison bottles. 

A number of tiny 
bells should be kept 
in hand and, when a 
bottle containing 
any sort of poison 
is added to the 
medicine shelf, a bell! 
should be threaded 
on a piece of narrow 
ribbon or tape and 
then tied to the neck 
of the bottle. 

If this is done 
all danger of mak- 
ing a fatal mistake 
is avoided, because even though a bottle is taken 
from the shelf in the dark the tiny bell will sound its 
warning note. 
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THE NIGHT-FOSSICKER (cond. frei col. 1) 
sho is athicf. She's rifled my cache, and she’s got the 
bag in her hand now.” 

Amidst a silenco which could almost be felt, tho 
eyes of all prevent sought out the little bag Bess still 
had in her lian. 

“And that’s the cluak sho wore when I saw hep 

running away from the wood.” 
Bess raised her eyes and looked Jake straight in the 
face. It was hard to be called a thief and havo bim 
doubt her. Sho was thankful, however, that he at 
least had stuck up for her. 

“Is this his bag, Bess?” he asked quietly. 

She nodded. : 

“* And you ve been in the wood 2” Again she nodded. 
How cruel it all was, She could not stand the torture 
any longer.‘ There’s your gold ! ” she cried, throwing 
tho bag to Ben. “ Now do your worst.” 

“My God, there must be some explanation !” cried 
Jake, and his voice sounded perplexed and pained. 

“There is,” said a weak but firm voice from neap 
Jake. ‘ Men, listen to me.” 

As one man they turned to look at the speaker. It 
was Daniel Forbes, Nan’s father. Ho stood leaning 
back against the partition for support, his hectic 
colouring and bright gaze denoting the frightful extent 
which tho ravages of his disease had made. 

“IT must own up.” he said.“ [can't let vou blamo 
Bess, for she’s not in fault. Nan and I owe too much 
to her ; ehe’s always been so good to my little one, that 
even if it costs me my life, as I dare say it will, I must 
clear her, at all events.” 

A frightful fit of coughing interrupted his remarks. 
He wiped away a spot of blood from his mouth before 
continuing: : 

“ You all know,” he said, “that I’ve had no luck since 
I came—in fact, luck has always passed me by. I’ve 
always tried to kecp straight though for the sake of 
the little one, but I was tempted yesterday. I had 
come to my last stiver, and when I was wandering in 
the woods thinking what I could do, I saw Yapping 
Ben hide his lot that he was always boasting about 
under a tree root. I fought against the temptation of 
stealing it fora long timc; then 1 thought instcad of 
stealing it myself I would hypnotise Nan, as I've often 
done before in music-halls during our turn, she should 
fetch the swag, for they would never suspect her. So 
this morning I strolled through the wood with her, and 
we noticed that particular tree, she innocently enough 
poor soul. Thcn to-night in my own little ehanty I[ 
carried out. my intention. I hypnotised her and bade 
her fetch the bag from the hole underncath that tree. 
She went. Evidently she was seen coming from there, 
and for some reason or other Bess, out of her great 
heartedness, has been shielding Nan, and I can’t havo 
it, for I'm the real thief, the onc that must bo 
punished.” 

“Shoot the thieving skunk like a dog!” calied out 
Yapping Ben. 

With one bound Bess stood before Daniel Forbes. 

“No, yon don't !"’ she called out, her arms already 
supporting the half-fainting man. ‘‘ Not unless you 
shoot through me! Oh, men,” she added, with a note 
of pleading in her voice, ‘‘ can’t you see he’s dying ; 
he’s going to a greater Judge than vou %”” 


* They stood aside as Bess lowered the coughing figure 


to the floor. 

“ It's all right,” she said to him. ‘‘Isn‘t it. boys ?” 
She turned her head to the men and added : * Let your 
forgiveness be tho lastething he hears.”’ 

For fully two minutes there was silence, then halt 
sheepishly Ben stole forward. He took hold of Danicl's 
band and murmured: “ Yes, it’s all right, mate. Don't 
fret. We all make mistakes, and we'll have a whip 
round for the little girl.” 

Daniel nodded. He could not.speak, but his cves 
looked gratefully at Ben, then sought those of Bess. 
The thin red trickle increased ; he raised his head and 
made one cffort. . 

“Tis good to know one’s forgiven,’ he said 
softly. 

Then he lay back and passed into the beyond. 

* * * * * 


A few months later Jake and Bess were marricd, 
and as soon as was possible thcy sailed for England to 
fulfil their dream of living in the dear old mothcrland, 
nd later on Nan and the miner she had married 
followed them to cement the friendship which was 
begun in the gold diggings of far away Australia. 


TAKE THIS COPY TO BLACKPOOL TOWER. 


Our Blackpool readers can have another jolly day 
at Blackpool lowes on Thursday next, September 19th, 
as we have made spccia! arrangements for a third 
Pearson’s Weekly gala day. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou intends to be there again solely 
to give away presents to those who mako a point of 
displaying their copy of Pearson's. So be euro you 
take this copy of Parkas Weekly with you. The 
admission will be sixpence, as usual. In the ballroom 
at nine o'clock, as on previous occasions, Mr. P, 
Doubleyou will distribute prizes to the wearers of 
the best fancy costumes advertising Pearson's Weekly. 


“Guv’snor,” sald 
Pincher solemnly, as ho 
deposited his shabby 
bowler hat under his 
chair and prepared to 
make himself comfort- 
able, ‘‘ there's no doubt 


I pointed out the 


the littlo man airily waved the correction away. 
“Don’t matter who wrote it,” ho said, “but the 
covo wot did, hit the right nail on the head, 60 to 


k. Take, for instance, wot fools some people | 


are over thinkin’ some bloomin’ thing stuck on their 
watch-chains will bring ‘em luck. Why, just before 
I got bero a big motor-car passed me with a kid’s 
Teddy bear stuck up in front of it! Silly ain’t the 
word for it, fair balmy they are! Wot’s the use 


of carryin’ a blanked nursery about with you, that’s 


i 


wot I want to know ?"’~ 

“ Many eople have great faith in 
mascots,” Peaid. “T can’t speak per- 
sonally, but at all events the superstition 
dees no harm.” 

“Oh,” said Pincher grimly, ‘* does no 
harm, don’t it? You can take {t from 
me that that’s where you make your 
bloomin’ littlo error. I’ve done a bit in 
the mascot line, but never no more.”” 

“Of course, if you doubt the 
efficacy : 

* The how much ?”” 

“ The—er—genuineness of your mascot 
yon must expect disappointment.” 

Pincher filled his glass. 

“T didn’t doubt the genuineness of 
my bloomin’ mascot,” he safd. “I only 
wish I had. You see it came about this 
way. I was walkin’ along a@ road in 
Brixton whero I was lodgin’ at the time, 
w’en I saw a horseshoe in the road. 
In the ordinary way I shouldn't have 
taken any notice, as unless you're in 
the rag an’ bono lino they ain’t worth ( 
troublin’ about. but the night before I'd as 
been to see a pal (deaf an’ dumb ho 
was by profession), an’ ho’d been tellin’ 
me how sinco he’d picked up a horse- 
shoo ho’d had wonderful luck. A old 
zal had given him half a quid evidently 
thinkin’ it was a sixpence, an’ he’d becn so surprised 
that he’d nearly thanked her, an’ altogether thinys 
had bucked up wonderfully. 

* Well, thinkin’ of wot he’d said, I jumped out into 
the road to pick it up, an’ my first bit of luck was that 
a blanked taxi very near run wver me, an’ w’en I 
explained quite polite wot my object was, so t» »; eak, 
the chauffeur must have done his paesenger in for at 
le ist fourpence whilst he summed up the situation. 

“He'd a nasty tongue, that man, an’ w’en I got 
lack to the pavement with the horse-shoo I was 
half inclined to dropit in the gutter, but my pal had 
said a shoe with nails in it was specially lucky, an’ 
each nail meant a year of good luck, an’ as this bloomin’ 
shoo had four nails, 1 kidded myself I was in for a 
jolly good time an’ slipped it into my coat pocket. 

“IT don’t know if you’ve made a habit of carryin’ 

horseshoes about, guv’nor, if not I can tell you 
they don’t sorter harmonise with things. Before I'd 
yono verv far I found the blanked thing had broken 
a favourite clay pipe an’ was wearin’ a hole in the 
pocket, so I took it out an’ carried it. 
' “Things wero very bad at tho timo an’ I couldn’t 
aiford a lunch at the Savoy, so just about one o'clock 
I atepped into tho bar of a local pub for some bread 
ay’ cheese an’ put the horseshoe on tho bar. 

“The barmaid was chaflin’ mo about it, but I only 
tusiled, feelin’ suro that the little job I'd planned 
‘or tho afternoon was goin’ to come off even better 
than I'd expected, then somehow my eleevoe caught 
tho bloomin’ thing an’ it fell on the foot of a big navvy 
\ ot was standin’ next to me. : 

* He'd got a bad corn had that navvy an’ he'd a 
hiinked hefty arm. He gave mo a awful swipe on 
tho jaw before I could shout for beer, an’ ff tho bar- 
nicid hadn’t been wonderful quick in drawing a pint 
an’ puttin’ it down in front of him I reckon he'd have 
very nigh killed me. 

-* As it was he apologised, not as {t was much good, 
ay’ as eatin’ would have been painful I picked up the 
tloomin’ horseshoe from the sawdust, an’ puttin’ it 
fa my pocket, thinkin’ it was better to have a broken 
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“Thenavvy withthe 
hefty arm gave me 
aauful swipe onthe 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
THE LUCKY HORSESHOE. 


By C, MALCOLM HINCKS. 


pipe than a broken pel I quitted the place whilst 
the navvy was wonderin’ how much beer I would 
have stood him if he hadn't landed me the swipe on 
the jaw an’ tellin’ the gal behind the bar that it wasn't 
the first troublo his handiness with his fists had brought 
him into. . 

“ Peelin’ shaken up an’ nursin’ my jaw I made 
| for the block of flats I'd keepin’ my eye on for 
| somo time. I'd got a few circulars that a chap who 
' was deliverin’ °em had been only too glad’ to give 
me for the price of a drink; these gave me an excuse 
for bein’ in the place an’ wot with my observation an’ 
wot I'd learned from a servant gal wot had a lo 
tongue an’ was fond of exercisin’ it, I reckoned I’ 
| tumbled on a soft thing. 

“You see on the fourth floor was a newly-married 
couple wot had a lot of very good weddin’ presents, 
; mostly silver, 4 below ’em on the third floor was 
ie an’ ma-in-law (the young cove must have been 


fit for the V.C. or a lunatic asylum), an’ it was the 
' custom for Mrs. Newlywe@ to trot down to her mother’s 
flat every,afternoon for tea. 

. Well, guv nor, while doin’ the circular delivery 


fi 
My 


jaw. 


I'd got would open it. I'd no time to go in then, for 
I knew the bashful bride might be a at any moment, 
but havin’ found out as much as I had, I'd got my 
plans made careful. 

“T bung about until about a quarter to four, then 
I started deliverin’ my circulars, an’ just as I reached 
the third floor, goin’ very slow an’ keepin’ my ears 
well open so to speak, Mrs. Newlywed came runnin’ 
down the stairs, and knocked at her ma’sdoor. I saw the 
servant let her in, an’ then I sprinted up the noxt 
flight of steps pretty sharp. 

“The flat on the opposite side ot the landing was 
empty so that I knew with anything like luck I would 
just step in an’ help myself to a few quids’ worth 
of stuff, pack it into a bag of some sort that I was 
bound to find somewhere on the premises, an’ wait 
my opportunity to quit. 

“It didn’t take me long to open the door, after 
tapping gently in case Mrs. Newlywed should have 
got a servant all in a hurry, or have a charwoman 
workin’ there, then closin’ the door again I walked 
quietly along a narrow passage which I suppose 
they called a hall. 

“Neat little crib it was, evidently the house of a 
og of love birds, before the old man started knockin’ 

is pipe out in the fender or on tho carpet an’ his 
missis had a kid or two to look after. One glance 
round the sittin’-room showed mo there was plenty 
of stuff worth pinchin’, 80 I trotted into the bedroom, 
found a handy-sized portmanteau, stuck in it a silver- 
packed hairbrush an’ mirror, a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, an’ a few odds and ends, then I went into tho 
dinin’-room to finish my packin’. : 

“ An’ then, guv’nor, that blanked horseshoe did 
{ts little bit. was walkin’ acress to the sideboard 
w’en all of a sudden there was a terrific thud. I was 
so startled I dropped the bloomin’ bag, an’ then I saw 
that the horseshoe had worked its way through the 
hole in my pocket an’ fallen to tho floor, an’ at the 
game moment I heard the door below open an’ a 
scurry on,the stairs. 


| act I’d examined the lock an’ found that a skeleton key 
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Lor’, guv’nor, it was a awful moment 
the bashful bride an’ her ma must havc |, 
thud an’ guessed wot was up. Escape by the sta: 
was impossible an’ the windows of a fourt| (> 1,, 
aren’t any asa cxit unless you're mad. «.: |, in, 
rubber. Then I remembered the tron st: i. , 
sorter firc escape at the back of the place, a:, 
I heard the people callin’ for help an’ a scuii!. 
the. door, I dodged into the bedroom an’, 1 
up the window, got out on to the iron stair, 
“ At the bottom a fat old fool, hearin’ thy \oneq 
pei out of the window, tried to stop me. L cishey 
nto him, an’ we both rolled over, just at the to sect 
that people started to come runnin’ across 1) 7): 
square which was called a garden. 
ea | ed my breath an’ my wits first. 
“*Hold ‘im,’ I called. ‘I'm goin’ fur 2) oor. 


I new 
the 


rag 


man!’ 

“Then I saw a couple of long-haired cove=. arti te 
I should think thoy were, throw themsclye: on the 
fat cove, an’ I sprinted through a little gate inn the 
street. 

“Once there I slackened a bit, dodged dun oze 
side street an’ up another an’ then got a tram bine. 
an’ had to clear out of the neighbourhood! where 1 
been makin’ plans for several little jobs, for feu 
of bein’ recognised. 

“That’s wot the blanked lucky horseshoe dil [+ 
me, guv’nor, robbed me of the spoils just as they wore 


my own, so to speak, an’ I'll never pick up another.’ 
“ But you were fortunate to got away, I sail. 
“T shouldn’t unless the fat old cove had tri-1 "> 


stop me an’ I wouldn't mind bettin’ you that [ln -. 
wot brought the trouble on bir. 

“ What was that?” 

“He'd a piece of white hicather in ia 
buttonhole,”’ said Pincher rectiv 
“T noticed it as I dobbed him on» 
the eye!” 


(Another of 


Pincher's 
Week.) 


Yarns Nest 


“You mustn't be sauce, Fain.” 
said the maiden aunt to the [i> 
‘girl, ‘‘No ono will love you if you 
are.” 

“Were you saucy when you wera 
little girl, aunty 2?” asked the ou! !s 
child. 


THEN HE WAS ROASTED. 
Proressor HiGhBROW Was typiew's 
absent-minded. ° It was quite su 
rising, however, even in him, to 5° 
him come down the strect carying a 
joint of beef in his arms. 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed the 
professor upon being interrogotnd 
as to this strange state of aflrirs, 
“JT knew something was wr. 
My wife told me to put her Sunday hat “1 
the bed, to place this picce of meat in tv 
oven, and to.take the baby and the dog on fer 
a walk.” _ 

“ You've not put the baby in the oven su 3 - 
said the normal person. 


“DPve put something in it,” said the profs 
“but I don’t know whether it was the fay or 
the dog.” 


Without delay they hurried to the professacs 
house. The baby was on the bed, also the |! 
But the professor's wife’s hat was i 
oven. 


Carry your “‘Pearson’s” in your hant, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing 5" '' 
loyal readers of * P:W.” 

It isnot a competition; there is no entrance fec. 
have to do is just simply to carry about with vc 
street, in the train, on a or tram—your usuc 
* Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotte’! Li ia 
the many representatres of “P.W.,” who are al" 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the curreat © 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you ah 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of OTN. 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, ae” 


have to do is just to place a tick against the gilt Y 
write your name and address in the space pros ides, 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have select 1% i 
at your address with the compliments of the Edits 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this) 6" 


remember to 


Carry your “ Pearson's" in your hands 
And see what we will give you. 
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VERY _HUMAN_ SERIES 


The Wives 


= 
ae ) Tue freelance journalist's wife 
\T lives a life that is altogether differ- 
ent and apart from that led by the 
\ ost vajority of married women, ; 
i) lwsband has no regular income, and no 
«\ J loutts for working ; moreover, he does most of 
“vest at home. 
*(..sp the purport of these facts and try and 
uaz What they mean, you wives whose hubbies 
leave Cxcry morning after breakfast to catch the 
<4ateiown, and return as regularly to the evening 
meal hn the 6.15. 
Forty-eight Hours Furious Scribbling. 
It i: quite a commonplace event for the free- 
laces wife to go to bed at three o’clock in the 
nomi and get up at about the time the ordinary 
marcicd woman ig sitting down to her mid-day 
neal. . 
she ycts quite used to seeing her man moon alsout 
the house ina state of restless irritability for two or 
tice davs on end “ thinking out ideas” ; and she 
is not in the least perturbed when this unquiet spell 
|. foliowed by forty-eight hours of furious scribbling. 
duing which he can hardly bear to be disturbed 
hy even the rustling of a newspaper. 
“Sie enters into his work as probably no other 
worker's wife does. Most likely she has taught 
hewcli typewriting very early in her married life, 
reali-ing how valuable an aid she can be in this 
direction. 
She Icatns to decipher his worst scrawl, to criticise 
his style, even to correct it upon occasion. In 
time she identifies herself entirely with his work. 
It lccomes part of herself. She talks to her 


anne 


The Entrance 


THE FREELANCE’S WIFE. 


Sixty thousand teeth and all sorts of terrifing appliances were on view a 
owing to the fact that he had just lost a tooth, 
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friends about “ our articles’ and “ our 
stories,’ and pouts when her hubby 
laughingly remarks that she has about 
as much to do with their production 
as the organ-blower has with the 
organist’s rendering of a Beethoven’s 
sonata, 

Years of closest assuciation develop 
_. in hera spirit of comradeship with her 
man which is quite unlike that existing between 
ordinary married couples. She becomes more than 
his wife ; she is his pal, and he is hers. 

This is, in a sense, inevitable, Lecause she is not 
left alone all day as are the other women, her 
neighbours, and so she has not the inclination— 
even if she had the time—to pay visits, make 
afternoon calls, go on shopping excursions, and so 
forth, She and her hubby take their pleasures 
together, as they share their sorrows. They live 
in a little world of their own. 

She has no regular housekeeping allowance, Their 
purse is common. Each dips into it as their daily 
or hourly needs dictate, and no questions asked on 
either side. Not infrequently she delegates the 
shopping to him almost entirely, while she stays at 
home and looks after her household duties, or 
types his “copy” ready for the printers. 


Short and Happy Holidays. 


She has plenty of holidays. more perhaps 
than most worker's wives; but there is this 
peculiarity about them—they are never planned 
in advance, and they are invariably of brief 
duration. 

The nature of his work is responsible for this. 
Although he owns allegiance to no single editor, 
he is frequently more or less at the beck and call of 
several. It follows. therefore, that he cannot get 
away for long together. 

What usually happens is this: Hubby wakes 
one morning, draws up the blind. sees that it is a 
fine day, and says: “ There is nothing much doing 
just now, little girl, suppose we run down to 
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Devonshire for a spell’'—or across to Trouville, 
or to Margate, as the case may be. : 
But if her holidays are apt to be short and 
scrappy, she gets a lot of recreation of another 
kind, for the theatres, and.other places of amuse- 
ment, are freo to her in a manner that causes other 
women to open wide their eves in envious amaze- 
ment. Press tickets, when they are issued at all, 
are always allotted io the best parts of the house. 
She lolls in the sialls in her prettiest low-necked 
frock with her hubby beside her in immaculate 
evening dress, while her neighbour, Mrs. Jones, 
who is in reality far better off financially than she 
is, and knows it, too, has to be content to be 
squeezed and jostled in the pit, or to crane forward 
her neck from the back of the “family circle.” 


When Editors are Hard to Please. 


From all of which it will be gathered that the lot 
of the freelance’s wife is not an altogether unen- 
viable one; although, of course, it has its darker 
side, as has that of every other worker's wife. 

There are times when editors are hard to please, 
when manuscripts upon which much care and 
thought has been expended are returned with 
depressing regularity, and when funds run low in 
consequence. 

But she reserves her brightest an@ bravest smilo 
for just such occasions as these. i%xperience has 
taught her that such is the best way. Besides, 
she knows that if it rains to-day it will be fine 
to-morrow, or the day after. 


(Next week: ‘* The Pugilist’s Wife.) 


NOT A NEW SUBJECT. 

Frirexp or tHe Faminy: * And what are you 
learning at school now, Tommy %” 

Tommy: * Oh, gozinter, chiefly.” 

Friend of the Family: * What's that ? 
language ? ”’ 

Tommy (wearily): “No, just gozinter—one 
gozinter two, two gozinter four, three yozinter six.” 


A new 


) DENTAL 
EXHIBITION, 
ENTRANCE 

= 


to the Exhibition would have fo be 
- appropriate. 


The horrid nightmare 
c¥ a nervous man who 
visited the exhibition. 


AT THE DENTAL EXHIBITION. 


t the recent Dental Exhibition in London. 
he is able to give a fanciful idea of the exhibition. 


Our cartoonist did not go, but, 


The Mechanical Grip 
For securing timid 
patients. 


A phonograph 
operating chair 
For soothing 

patients’ nerves. 


© Qe, oe i 


(THER LITTLE BIT OF LUCK! 


Amazing Cases Where Men Have Stumbled on a 
Million. 

“Tr’s all luck,” says the unsuccessful man when 
speaking of a millionaire, or any one who has 
risen from the ranks. . 

Tn nine cases out of ten the unsuccessful man is 
wrong. In the tenth case it is quite truc the little 
yod Luck has lent a helping hand. 

Mistakes are not as a general rule lucky. A 
mistake in entering the wrong warehouse, however, 
resulted in putting twenty million pounds into the 
pocket of the man who made the mistake ! 

He was looking for a particular warehouse, and 
entered a likely-looking place, only to find that he 
had got into a silk emporium. A pile of silk waste 
caught his eyes, and some questioning elicited 
that it was sold for rubbish. 

It was-simply a mass of knotty, dirty, impure 
stulf, full of broken bits of sticks, dried leaves, 
dead silkworms, and broken cocoons. Ag offer 
of a halfpenny a pound was made for the 
“rubbish,” and promptly accepted. 

‘The lucky blunderer was none other than he who 
afterwards became known to fame as Sir S. 
Cunliffe Lister. From that evil-smelling silk waste 
he evolved a new and beautiful fabric, plush, and 
put millions of pounds in his pocket! 

Even more extraordinary was the discovery 
of one of the richest gold-mining veins in Nevada. 
4A man named George had worked an old claim for 
months without ayy result. 


A Badger’s Golden Bed. 

One evening he and another mincr were sitting 
on & ledge of rock discussing throwing up their 
work and moving farther afield. 

Suddenly a badger came in sight, the men gave 
chase, and the animal ran into a hole not very 
far away. They went to work with their picks, 
and soon dug the badger out. In doing so they 
made a remarkable discovery. 

The badger’s bed, at the bottom of the hole, was 
made on @ chunk of the very richest gold ore! 
One particular nugget alone worth £2,000! 

The badger made George enormously rich. 

Some years ago a firm of printers in Paris was 
exccuting a large order for almanacs. Each sheet 
had to be punched with a small hole for eyeletting. 
and a great pee of the tiny circles of coloured 
piper accumulated in the room. 

One of the workmen picked up a handful and 
threw it at a girl who was passing. She retaliated, 
and soon a miniature confetti snowstorm was in 
progress. The head of the firm, hearing the noise, 
came out to deal out punishment. 

That punishment was never awarded. In a 
flash he saw the value of the little punched-out 
holes of paper. Special machinery was ordered for 
turning out the new kind of confetti. That firm 
now turns out fifty tons of confetti a week ! 

Speaking of paper, it was just sheer luck that 
made the huge wood-pulp making industry of 
to-day. A Dr. Hill while strolling one day in the 
country, came across by chance a hornet’s nest. In 
8 flash hc saw that here was a new supply of paper 
ready to hand. ‘ The hornet makes its nest by 
chewing particles of wood into fine pulp, and the 
result is a kind of paper. Why can’t human beings 
do the same?” argued Dr. Hill. 

Asked to Physic a Lord. 

Now wood pulp is used almost everywhere, and 
millions of pounds are invested in the industry. 

The late Sir Morell Mackenzic, the famous 
eg vouched for the following story of how 
uck “made” a doctor. 

This doctor, after working hard at a practice 
in which he had investzd all his capital, sold it 
in sheer despair, and made preparations to emigrate. 

At the railway station, where he changed trains, 


& groom galloped up, darted into the telegraph | 


office, asking the doctor, who was about to wire 
his parents, if he would mind. waiting while he 
telegraphed to a well-known London physician to 
come to his master, a lord, who was seriously ill. 

The young doctor announced who he was, 
snd offered to pee eny the groom back and see 
what he could do. hen the London physician 
appeared he said the treatment was ect, and 
declined to interfere, with the result that the 
despairing medico was persuaded to forgo his 
passage and take up his abode at the castle. 

That doctor became one of Harley Street's most 
famous and wealthy physicians. 


—I want you to draw m2, on a posterrd, your idea of a “lucky dog.” 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Indian Summer. 

2. Euthanasia. 

S$. Wild and Woolly West. 
4. Coster. 

5. Escheat (Legal). 

6. Promethean Fire. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
yu to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
niay not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
September 24th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 


(1) LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

The best explanation of this term was submitted by 
A, Taylor, 111 Stevenson Drive, Glasgow, and was thus 
expressed : 

A remarkable series of seventy letters written by 
an unidentified author over the signature “ Junius,” 
which appeared in a London newspaper called the 
PuBLio ADVERTISER@ between 1769 and 1772. They 
were chiefly outspoken criticisms of statesmen and 
public affairs and notable for their close reasoning, 
apt illustrations, and brilliant epigraims, 


No, 93. 


(2) SWEATED INDUSTRY. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
W. A. -Main, 45 Rosslyn Avenue, Rutherglen, N.B. 
The winner’s definition read as follows : 

A sweated industry is one which provides the public 
with cheap commodities and the dealer with enormous 
profits at the expense of the poor workman or work- 
woman who sweats and toils for a miserable pittance. 
Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt’ was the first exposure 
of this wretched traffic. 


(3) ACCOLADE. 

A. H. Birch, Haverjord, Risca, Mon., supplied the 
winning explanation tn these terms: 

The name of the ceremony by which a man is 
“dubbed”? a knight. The Sovereign touches with 
a sword the shoulder of the kneeling recipient. From 
Latin “ad"’—to, and ‘“collum’—ncck, because 
originally the Sovereign merely touched with his hand 
the neck of the man thus honoured. 


(4) A KETTLE OF FISH. 

The winner, G. Lock, 20 Bramley Road, North 
Kensington, thus explatned the above phrase : 

A kettle or kiddle was a fence placed in a stream 
to entangle fish. When full, it was a lively mix-up 
of fish, weeds, and débris, and an awkward mess to 
deal with. Hence the term is applied to any con- 
fused state of affairs. 


(5) ESTOPPEL. 

The definition sent by the prize-winner, Miss FP. 
Howe, 5 Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull, read as follows : 

An act which “stops” or bars a Icgal process 
(old French “‘estoper,” to bar or stop). A party in 
litigation is legally prohibited from making assertions 
or denials (true or otherwise) inconsistent with his 
previous statements or acts, as proved by court 
records, legal deeds, or his own conduct. 

(6) HYMEN. ; 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. 6d, 
has been awarded to OC. Hanson, 124 Cathedral Road, 
Cardif. 

In classical mythology the God of Marriage, repro- 
sented as a radiant winged youth, carrying a torch 
and a veil. Supposed to be son of Banchas and 
Aphrodite, or of Apollo and one of the Muses. Bridal 
couples arc often alluded to ag “ votaries of Hymen.” 


Serr. 24. 
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SS uROW IT OUT OF THE HOUSE! 3 


A AAR II im 
Possessions a ciihasiey Wherever 


TuatT certain things bring sure disast» : , 


owners is firmly believed in by many peo). bi 
Take the case of a Mr. Apperley, a youn. ary. 
A little over three years ago he boucht : mali 


West African idol, or ju-ju. Before this fur yeors 
in succession he had had his pictures Inn. in {\p 
Royal Academy. He has not had a pictine jn tho 
Academy since he bought the idol ! 

Just after Mr. Apperley bought it his lionse yrs 
burgled and all bis wife’s jewellery stolon. A week 
or two later an outbreak of fire occurred. Nogt 
or his wife had a serious illness, and the artist 

ad a run of bad luck and disappointment, 

He lent the “ ju-ju” to a friend, who retirred 
it hurriedly in a fortnight! During that tno ty. 
lost heavily over a business deal ; his wite, 2 most 
careful woman, scalded herself on two oceccion: 
his neighbours bought a puppy the day alter t'¢ 
idol came, and the result was a mob stoned ti 
windows in mistake for those of the puppy owrer! 
Finally, he had a severe attack of rheumatim'! 
No wonder he returned the idol ! 

Don't Look at This Mummy. 

Still more extraordinary was the case of :'» 
mummy of the high priestess of Amen-R.i. 1 
in the British Museum. This priestess Jeli! 
to the royal family of Egypt. 

A party of four young Englishmen seruni 
mummy about thirty years ago in Egypt. (sir 
of the young men was crippled before they Jet"! 1! 
country, and another was shot shortly: bei 
reaching England. A third died suddealy. av 
the fourth followed him after losing a large forts: 

The sister of the last hastily presented thr 
mummy to the Museum. The man who drove 
there died within a week, while one who hela 
to carry it into the building soon afterwards i. 
both his legs cut off in a railway accident. ; 

The first man who Senet to photogray!! t'+ 
mummy-case, fell, smashed his camera, and cu’ * 
face.severely ! The first journalist who clescribed :!° 
ill-luck that followed it died soon afterward . 

Finally, the daughter of the Marchiones: s 
Salisbury, who went to look at the mummy, £1] 
and sprained her ankle ! 

Another ill-luck bringer that was tlirown out © 
the house and given to the Museum was a carve: 
teak-wood image of Buddha. : 

It was stolen from a Buddhist temple in Lowe: 
Burma by a sea captain. When the ship carr 'cr 
it was near Liverpool o fire broke out on boo. 


The crew threw the image overboard, bitivinc 
the idol was responsible, and they reaclicd j. ‘i 
in safety. 


The image was washed ashore in Wal-s am 
claimed by its owner, the captain. Soon afierwe1:s 
he died. His daughters kept the Budcha in t'™ 
house for several years, during which time it ;'¥" 
rise to continual trouble. One of them die: 
suddenly though perfectly healthy. ‘Then it 5» 
gwen to the Museum! 

Smashed the Ido! with Sledge Namincrs. 

An Indian idol is said to have been responsi! 
for the assassination of President Carnot of Fra‘. 
It belonged to one of the rulers of Indis, ard them 
was a tradition that the idol bestowed power *i'+ 
one hand and death with the other. : - 

Ruler after ruler who sessed the idel <4? 
assassinated. When Great Britain conquered Ina. 
the idol, then in the possession of a rays eT 
lost his life fighting against the British, fell int 
humbler hands. It continued to bring evil fniure 
in its train, however. _ 

Among its possessors who died suddenly he) 
it reached President Carnot, were a Maj: 1! 
British Cavalry, a Brahmin princess, a rich i" 
lender, and an old dealer in antiquitic:. 

Carnot was not an ambitious man, but wher ie 
became possessed of the idol fame and pow" La 
to him unexpectedly. When he became Pre-ii-"! 
Carnot began to receive letters threatening |. 
In May, 1889, less than two years after his eo © % 
he was shot at, but escaped. — 

On July 13th, 1891, another attempt 2°" ok 
his life, but again failed. Finally in Jure. |" 
the President was fatally stabbed by Santo (""" | 

Madame Carnot, who time and time ag°"' " 
implored her husband to get rid of the idol, 
instructions for it to be destroyed. It was s" 
to pieces by workmen with sledge bammc’» 


oz 


Werk ENDING 
crpr. 24, 1912. 
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<< Greenfinches Say ‘“Please.” 


ill it all Through the Summer and it Means 

They Teill it lt Arena Road this Article. 
“Tprrze!” said the greenfinch—and, again, 
“Breeze!” : faces 

That is the greenfinch’s way—to say, “ Breeze! 
Lre-cze!” all through a summer’s day—a long, 
curious trilling note it is, and quite his favourite 
expression, though he will often warble most 
mnehdinney as fool ying ‘ Breeze! Bre eze!’ 

“Whv do you on sayi : -€ze! 
like that 2” Naked a yellowhammer. “It really 
sounds as if you are saying, ‘ Please! Please!’ 
It secms as if you are asking for something all day 
Jong. and nobody ever gives you what you want.” 

Now the greenfinch did not know how to answer 
this question of the yellowhammer; so he said 
rather crossly . 

“If it comes to why J say this or that, perhaps 
you would kindly explain to me why : 

” \ robin sitting on a branch nearby interrupted, 
2s the vellowhammer flew away without waiting 
to hear what the nfinch had to say. 

“Every wise bird,” he said, “should know 
what his song means. For my part, my song, some- 
what melancholy as yu may have observed, is the 
song of the passing of the summer.” 

And the robin sang a most pathetic little air. 

A laughing woodpecker, who chanced to pass by, 
burst into a loud laugh on hearing what the robin 
was saying and singing. 

*Ha-ha-ha, how very absurd,” he exclaimed. 
“Why. the summer will last a very long while yet.” 

The wise thrush, who had just joined the group, 
nas about to make a remark, which no doubt 
would have carried great weight, when a party of 
slum children came wandering down a forest glade in 
sight of the birds, In their hands were the wild- 
flowers they had picked: they were shouting their 
joy at each new lovely sight they saw in the forest. 

“I do not imagine we have much to fear from 
these little ones,” said the wise thrush. 

“TZ can tell you about them,” said a Cockney 
sparrow, who had recently come down from London 
‘0 spend the summer in the forest. ‘‘ These are 
Fresh Air Fund children out on a holiday. These 
are the very poorest children of the poorest quarters 
of London. They are spending the whole day in 
the forest, for a great treat, and, I give you my word 
for it, this will be the happiest day of their lives. 

“Tf only you could see the squalor and misery of 
their homes,” went on the sparrow, “ you would be 
slid to see them here. They are the children of 
the sunless, airless, courts and alleys of the slum 
(uarters, and they have never been out to the 
country before.” 

* How can the for these ha outings ?” 
irquired the iss Grash, il 

‘They can’t,” gaid the sparrow. “ Charitable 
people pay for them.” 

And who aska the charitable to pay?” said 
the thrush, 

All kind-hearted people who know about the 
work and love children,” said the sparrow, 

The greenfinch now made a speech. 

A yellowhammer asked me just now why I so 
Tee ually made use of the expression, ‘ Breeze ! 
eet remarking that it sounded very like, 
‘Tlease! Please!’ I really was not able to 
‘nswer his question, never having thought par- 
\cularly of why I use that phrase. It is just a 
plter of habit, I gg But how nice it would 
. 4 People would think, when they hear me saying, 
Ph eeek Please!’ that I was asking for a con- 
ribution to the Fresh Air Fund. It might remind 

«m to send off a contribution which they had 
forgotten all about.” 

Bs * * * * 
“ee you hear the trill of the greenfinch, as you 
or par it everywhere in the country, also in 

wan gardens, think that he is begging on 


- a # the poor town children, saying, as we 
* Please t Please |” 
Kase send your contribution without delay. 


it d DO expenses of management for the Fresh 
Mesers. Co a oapenses are borne by the promoters, 
Lice * ities J ar cg pimited, the Daily aanrant 
* ewspapers ited, 

k School ore bere is Sp Sistincricn of 
) : . pays for a a happiness 
wnhe fhild; £8 = pays for A complete par 7 200, 
orden nte, ues mon 

rade 8hould be ayable to the Fresh Air Fund, 


“od addressed to ¢ ¢ 
Prek ; on. retary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
ckuowieeatiotte, Btrest, London, W.C, and will be 


en 
d of applicatione® paper. Collecting forma may be 


—Tor the best I willl give 10 Lucky Birthday Pendants. Give your birthday month. 
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——For a bride to forget to feed her cat on her 
wedding morn. Should she forget to do so then the 
cat will show its spite by bringing on rain. ; 

——To bring hawthorn® shaking grass, or peacocks’ 
feathers into the house; sickness is sure to follow if 
you do. 

——To invite the seventh son of a seventh son to a 
baptismal ceremony. 

——For a strange white cat to enter the house 
and stay. It signitics great sorrow and_ sickness. 
Black cats bring joy and good fortune. Sailors 
consider it extremely unlucky to throw a cat over- 
board or to dwown one at sea. It is a sure way to 
cause a disastrous storm. 

——For any of the women folk in seaside villages 
to do any washing on the day the fishing boats put 
to sea. If they do a man will be washcd overboard. 

——For a shark to follow a vessel. Sailors say 
that it is a certain sign that some one on board is 
going to die. 

——If you keep fowls to burn the empty egg shells. 
If you do your hens will cease to lay. The shells 
should be crushed up. 

——To mend the old clothes of fishermen with 
needle and thread on a Sunday. If this is done 
their owner is sure to be drow ned. 

——To break anything, for you are bound to break 
two things more. The best way to avert disaster is 
to break a couple of matches immediately. 

——To wash onc’s hands in the same basin and with 
the same water used by another person, for it in- 
variably foretells a quarrel. 

——To sing before breakfast, for you will cry before 
supper. 

——To bring gorse into the house, for you bring death. 

——In Devonshire to keep a kitten born in May or 
for a cat to sit with its back to the fire ; for two people 
to jump a gate together; for a baby undcr two ycars 
of age to gaze into a looking glass; for boys to be 
baptised before girls when both are waiting baptism ; 
and to allow a Agi atred person to be first to enter 
a house on New Year's Day. 

——For a person starting on a journey to mect a 
frog on the way. The wise traveller returns and waits 
till the next day or some accident will be suro to 
overtake him. 

—To wear green in Scotland and many parts of 
England. “Wear green and you'll wear black,” is 
the saying. 


DO YOU CINEMA? 


- £40 for Cinema Goers. 
FIRST PRIZE, £25. SECOND, £10. 
THIRD, 


5. 

° e 
WE are offering the above prizes for the best plots 
suitable for working up into cinematograph films. 
These plots are not difficult to write, and as the 
large film companies are constantly wanting new 
plots, there is no reason why, if you find you can 
invent them, you should not add to your income. 
When you have decided on a suitable plot, write 
it out. It is not necessary for you to divide your 
lot up into scenes, simply write out the plot in plain 
language in the same way as you would write a letter 


to your best friend. 
RULES TO BE REMEMBERED. 
ts may be either serious or comic, and should be written 
roe side. of the paperon!y. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Plot’? on the top left-hand corner, and addressed Editor, 
Peayson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C. '. 

The Managing. Directora of The British and Colonial Kine- 
matograph Coin ny have promised to act as judges in this 
Competition, aaa t @ decision which will be published in 
Pearson's Weekly is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. ‘4 

The Editor accepts no responsibility for loss or non-delive: 
of plots, and spe bloke “ ve returned unless stamped, 

dressed envelo) es are inclosed. 
wi plots must arrive not later than first post Tuesday, 
October 8th. 


« 


iy 


0 ROOM FOR DOUBT. 


Not many years ago it might reasonably have 
been said that there was no snch thing as a 
permanent cure for obesity. Of course, there 
were hosts of people who fancied that semi- 
starving dietary treatments were the best means 
of curing over-fatness; with the assistance, per- 
haps, of some weakening mineral drug remedies ; 
and there were too wany practitioners quite 
ready to foster those mischievous errors. The 
discovery of Antipon changed all that; it was a 
triumph of scientific research, and the Antipon 
treatment is now recognised all over the world 
as the standard remedy for the permanent cure 
of obesity in any stage. There is no room for 
doubt. Hundreds of voluntary testimonials 
prove the mutchless properties of Antipon both 
as fat-reducer and tonic. “Iam pleased to say,” 
writes a grateful lady from Catford, Kent, “that 
one bottle of Antipon has worked such wonders 
in my case that I shall not require any 
more. I have been waiting to see if it was 
really a permanent cure, and am glad to say it is.” 
The most stubborn cases of long-standing obesity 
yield almost magically to the fat-suppressiny 
power of Antipon. Not only do the ugly 
and unhealthy super-accumulations of fatty 
mutter seem to melt out of existence, but tho 
abnormal tendency to develop such useless and 
disfiguring tissue is totally overcome. Once 
the weight is brought down to proper standard 
and the proportions to attractive slenderncss 
there is no need to trouble any more about 
Antipon or anything else. As a tonic, Antipon 
is equally remarkable; it has a reviving effect 
upon the whole digestive system, and the 
keen appetite promoted may be satisfied with 
enjoyable, wholesome food without disagreeable 
restrictions. Thus the reinvigoration of the 
muscular system so essential to perfect bodily 
beauty is secured. There is no wrinkling or 
puckering. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. Ga by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the 
event of difficulty, may be had (on remitting 
amount), privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Cingdoc, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


“ Had to drop playing, old man, when I got so 
confounded ly fat.” 

Ttiee obenra that goalkeeper there was @ good bit 
Satter than you are, but he took Antiyon, and you cam eer 
how At heisnow, Yo. fust try it, that's al..”” 


Mark posteards ‘‘ Dog.” See p. 3.8. 
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WHAT OTHERS 


£15 


to tr, 

First of all, choose one 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a “ Mi 
the chosen word. The first word of your ‘ Middle” must 


The Present Craze. 


d bel ain offer! 
conteghannaureeg, elon, pitts 2% 
THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. 
ose one of the words given opposite for ‘ Middles.”. Then cohstruct a 
le ‘), which shall have some bearing on 
begin with the middle letter of the 


appears below. 


lope 
| this week: 


word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the asGEI. parRors 
middle letter as initial of both words of your “ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter RECEIFT BONus 
isin heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the word “ MOUSTACHE,” the centre RrMORSE TROUSSEAU 
letter of which is “T." Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, “S” AFTERNOON = PARTRIDGE 
for the second, and we get “TICKLING SENSATION.” Or, again, take the word BEATS BAYQNET- 
“WALTZ,” the centre letter of which is “L.” We choose “L" as the other letter sxrLFuL UPSTART 
PROBLIM PRINTER 


and get “LADIES LOVE.” 


Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles. > Y¥ 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a sbillin 
<. i 


g. Yor 


NO. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ot 


4, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 


‘will be aisqualified. - 
| 2. Bach entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
in ink, Nanves ‘and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 


8. Bach competitor must give his or Ner real nameand address. Unless Switgse Musa unlenkd esedoasen ess poeteeiehs atealeeaves sesebesasssisedddbslsbancncteas' 
this vonditionss complied with, the competitor @orfeits hisor hor right toa = 
Prize. 4 agree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's Weekly” and to 


4. Wien you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ite postal 
or.tor for sizpence, and place it in an envelove addressed to the EDITOR, 
Tearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

6. Mark your envelope ‘ Middles No. 82,’ in the top left-hand corner. 

¢, Allattempts must arrivo on or before Tuesday, September Mth. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may wre one or both, You may write 
tun’ Middles’’ on each. If you use the two entry forms a postal order 
for 1s. must be sent. 

6. Everyone who enters must send a s' mny postal order for each 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 

and must be crossed “‘& Co.” in the manner shown 
fn this example. The numoer must be written in the 
space provi on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
higher vatue is sent to cover more than one en: 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on eac 


entry form, 
°. The fr be awarded to the sender of 
the ‘Midd red to be the best 
adjudicators, oY whom originality of idea 
taken into consideration. ‘If there are more senders one 
a‘' Middle’ thus elected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
atrongst allsuch senders. 
10, Uther prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
enmpetitors whore efforts show 
Jt. The Editor will accept noresponsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
de ivesy of any attempt submitted. 
12. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
ec npeution, and telegrams will be ignored. 
18. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this uu lerstanding only, 


" RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 28. 


. FIRST P RIZE, £150. Jeanings, A , 89 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, 8.E. 


im ._ | Johneo 45 Cott d,' 3 . 
The first prize of £150 has been awarded to: Lomb. W Hin Coe Rene, pose, Nottingham 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 32. 
WORD SBLECTRI. : 


at prize will 
te” conside: = 


seeeerveseenees — ceeceeens ers ee ee sree teeteesseesceres | seeeee 


4 agree to abide by the decision 


Signed sesvorcersesccccsessecvessoserssree 
Address ... 


ww Sr Sw 


R. BENNETT, 6 Springfield Street, | Weim A 37 Madera Bd, Geeta, 
New Basford, Notts., Mobbs, H., 189 Alderson Hod, Great Yormontb. 


Muir, R., Fairview, Kirkhill], Cambuslang, Glasgow. 
Munnion, W. E., 30 Orchard Street. 
Norrish, I. C., Hilisleigh, Instow, N 


for the “ Middle” :— 


‘ Chelmsford, Exsez. 
TRAMP—AIREDALES PACEMAKER. 


. Devon. 


. Pickford, W., Eariswood : : 
Prizes of £10.each have been awarded te:— Plantin, B., 4 Clayton fark Bonare, Nevoatila-oe Tyas. 
T. H. PEAGAM, 35 St. -Asaph Road, | 5.06 Y'ans Pate Crone: Wet Hartlepool. 
Brockley. : Ridholle, C., “The Firs,” Dimson, Gunnislak 
. 5 ¥ nislake, Ci IL, 
Mrs. M. BAILEY, Wahroonga, St. Dun- | $0! D. o, «6 Hater Street, WoO 
* e, ontague by ’ a * 
stans Crescent, Worcester. Ripe i beta Ease eee! ee SERS 
Prizes of £5 each have’ been awarded to:— | 8.ct Hy, % Achdell Road, Bheffie 


1d. 

Staples, A. G., “ Raholp,” ‘Floore Hill, Wee : 

Sige’ BOW, Breede, Benet Wentens Northante 
ileon, 'H. M., 109 Shankill Road, Belfast. 

Wren, J. .,'é 


4 Harcourt Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne.° 
PRIZES OF. 5s. EACH. 


ee DRAKE, Goodwick, Pembroke- 

‘shire. : ' 

W. H. FINCH, 109 Boutport 8t., Barnstaple. 
Here are a few of the winning “ Middles ” :— 


VACANcIES—Nonagenariaes’ _ UNUSUAL—Screw-déay Absentecs. 
i * | Armitage, A., 7 Lumley Lane, Pudsey, Leeds. 
“acamcits_Mestecea Hart” YNUSUAL—Soongee Seaative Atmstrong, Mra. M.. 98 Hallewell Road, Birmingham. 
VACANCIES—Negiected tvories. SUAL—" Sovereign Ashworth, Mre. A., ‘1 Manchester Street, Heywood. 
SfRE_TS—Errand-boys’ Riok w _ Unprotected. Atkinson, W., Cadby Villa, Ockbrook, near Derby. 
STUDS-—Untortunately Deaf. BAWNS—Nearly “ Bands.” Bailey, E. H., Albert House, Shirley Rd., Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent 
_—— Barwell, W., Kimberley, Butter Hill, Carshalton. ° 
PRIZES OF 10s. EA CH. Bergman, ye pobolme:. mroadiands Road, Highgate. 
Arar, G., Bath Street, Barrow-in-Furnem. Pid tc ton ee ee 
Anderson, E. G., 45 Grasmere Street, W., Gateshead-on-Tyne. ond. F. hfield Road, Finsbury Park. 


Arthur, Mies O., 56a Rathmines Road, Dubiin. 


Avern, E. G., 244 Cumlodden Drive, Maryhill, Glasgow. y, ‘| 
Baptiste, C., 2% Bell Btreet, Rentrew, Scotland, © Booed % * ningwo ag 
Berry, A. J., 10 Norton Road, Newhaven, Bussex. Brooke, W. H., @tone, Fizby, near’ Hudderefield- 
Bled, By Be, Sueohen iia House, Westrainster, 8.W. Brocks, Mrs, W . 80 William Street, Castleford, Yorks. 
Bour, G.'W., 12 8tation Road. Reaniil, 8 Pa cag a re gee aoe ag 

rd, GW., ‘ jurrey. Burton, H. F. J., High Street, Biggleswade, Beds. 
Colem-n, 8., ¢.0, No. 1 Dept:., 5 nger Manfe. Co.. Clydebank, N.B Butcher, W. H.,'73 Peckham "Road. Camberwell. 
Oorkill, K. G., 4 Fort Road, Prestwick, Manchester, Butterworth, 8. D., Bturton-by-Stow, Linc ‘Bil ‘ 
Cowles, 3., Dunstan Villas, Providence Road, Yiews!ey. Callon, Miss J., 6 College Road Kemp Town, Brighto 
Perttahire, hiss "BO HY Donita’ Shestert Mallet, Somerce Carton, J, Bessam View, Rye. pact _ 

i . A. i n Mallet, “| * 7. < 

Daw:, M. Wa Gandiande, Sutton Ings, Hail. - ‘3 Cater, J.B. 16 Denmark Bs panphocter: rpool. 
Day, 0. &, 64 Hollingbnry Park Avenue, Brighton, Susser, Cohen, A.'397 South Road, Walkley, Sheficld. 
Dean. Pe Chillingham woe. Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cor, A., $1 Commercial Road ‘Newport, Mon . 
Duss oh Ba! ppermness ‘Road, (Loméos., § * os Cranmer, O. T., 4 Baenett Street, Burniey, Lancs 
Pekerley, A. F., IG Mareland Rosd, Sale, Manchester. Davidson, F, G., Market Place, Gundle. : 

2 Patrick, P.,.10 Farnell Place, Harold's X., Dublin Davis, 8, 28Green Road, Winton, Bournemouth 
Gertird, 'T, 4 Brook Lane, Lamterhead aren, Wigis, pomen. Ts B,Civdesdale Road, Keremont, Wallasey. 
Halstead, Hg. § Lily Sizect, Ladeate, Todmorden. Dey. T'S Mid Buocket Reed abe ee 
Boteie Aa. Vatane Henan, Henstatton” Korg Eamarde’ WH” Pottyan Cottage, Mest 

kings, C. 1, ¢ and 5 Morley Street, P:ymouth. Facer, T , Lower Peribeaet, Petes ae Mea? Cant: 


“MIDDLES” 


YOU CAN WIN. 


he splendid sum of £150 as the first prize and other prize. 


WORDS 
The following is the list from which you must 


ou are at liberty to use one or both. if 
t may send two “ Middl+s?® 
sestoseesscceerens Cat across here ...... 


Address voe.ce.cccesseee ere saaeeideaess Se a er 


published in “ Pearson's Weekly’ end to ét as sinal, 
sanding, and I agree to abide by the oénditions ominted in Pearson's 


WEEK 
= Serr. 


HAVE WON 


SECO 
PRIZ 


£2 


-« PRIZES OF 


. 


£5 


FOR “M LES.” 


a word for your “Mu: 


ND 
& 


0 


10s. »» 5s, 


announced above. &c sure 


os” 


¥ 
ARSENAL enaMiPoo uUNiIForu wiG.g 
RELIc BLISTER waLtz ures 
acQny @ . euUuGGLE PasSiox ernders 
RESERVOIR. | sacT rf. vsURrER wisNirs 
VOLUNTCER ED mouSsTacue Val Nites 
sCAMP TRAWLER vaLET minds 
waRRIOR ADORATION salad ToRTire 


you decide to use one, send a post. 
on each entry form. 


Oem e seer eee ee reece ren cam esteernaesers 


it as jinal, and I enter only on (irs un 


standing, and I agree te abide by the conditions printed in if Pearson's Weekly.” 
(No. of P.O... 


toe ree ree cee see eeereceeereroee 


Prreee retire 


5 mm 
* MIDDLSS. 


ee eereccccenensae tees ereceserseraceosssosooereeseers 


Weekly.” 
(No. of P.O... 


teres cocescccceerescee 


W., § Maryon Road, Charlton, Kent. 
Sizth Btreet, Easington Colliery, 
Peete sinh ‘op Upward Burl. 
rest, J. W.. urs’ . 

Fores SA, ter er dtr 

‘owler, G. ell: t, a. 

ies, Mrs. W., 26 Miles Epeom. 

Gaiger, Miss K., Dolseran Hali, Doigelly, N. Wales. 
Garner, D. C., 36 New Walk, Leicester. 
Garside, Mrs. M. a., 46 
Gospel, J. W., 65 Seventh Avenue, 
Green, J. W., 16 Kent Read, Swindon, 

Grigg, F., 78 Alcester Street, Devonport. , 
Grundy, Miss Florence M., 78 Coventry Road, Markt 
Grundy, P., 8 Railway Road, Ohorley, Lancs. 
Gutteridge, H. F., 6 qndburst Afenue, Margat>. 
pene J., 8 For Palmer's Green, N 

Hall, O. V., 2 Oakley Road, Leicester. ; 
Hardman, 0. W., $8 Kelso Read, Fairfield, Liverp:c'. 
Harry, T. J., 60 Orown Street, Morriston, 8wazsc:. 
Tlasted, W., Kitecroft, South Benfleet, Essex. 
Hawkins, 8., 33 Sundridge Road, Croydon, 

0. 4. it, LW. 


ley, Mrs, o Endellion, Rockferry, Chesbire. 
"10 Lonsdale Road, Wolv D. 
Wolverhampton. 


ngfield Road, 
1, 21 Meanwood id, Leeds. 
Hopwood, Mre. M., 74 Lynwood Road, Blackburn 
Onslow Drive, Denistown, Gliese. 
Hunter, ing Street, Birtley, Durbam. 


Falls, H. 
Fisher, E. 


eaton, Newca:te 


Hutchinson, J. W., 12 Brome). Place, Eccles Hil, Ti: “° 


Irving, J. M., 88 Brage Hull, Walton, Liverp2o!. 
Janes, W. G., 56 Gayton Road, Hamps B 7 
Jeffery, Miss F., Fairfield Park Crescent, Emsw::t' 
Jones, Mrs. 8. A., 8 Woodland Terrace, Troedyrlis, | 
upp, A., Langstene Avenue, Havant. 
Kilburn, A. L., 164 Albert Avenue, Hull. : 
Kisbey, Miss Margaret, Wcod Cottaze, Lampley, Te 
Knapman, G. A., &@ Durnford Spreet, Stonehouse, }’ 
Langan T, 25 Liandaff Street, Harpurhey, Manche 


ae: a Wz, 4 Cick ase Bisont, Cirupceater. Gs 
eee i. shea urebill, Spatculey. \s 
ter, W. R., 284 Foleshill Road, Coventry. 


Street, Maidstone. 
Lodge, J. F M., Woodleigh, Brighouse. 
Lyon, ©. K., 90 Thorpe Road, Norwich. 


R. M., 27 Forth Street, Dysart, Fife | 
(Remainder of names held over for lacs 0: 


SPT Tree eee 


and f enter only on this under- 


Dogford Road, Royton, near a 


| order 


? 


der- 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1/-. 


ive ceeseescisceseecscccescenseessneecssoessesesssoocesces CME GCPOSS RETE voececccciisseeninertetedenneeneesnseresen ene 


vee 


Da:ham. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


How to Read the Future from Tea L.:aves. 


r ings are morc attractive than trying to 
a ! oy ae The greatest scoffer is interested, 
H secon much he may ery down the ideas of those 
; 1. foretell fortunes. . 
“\ yy and again you come across a friend who 
.’s your fate in @ tea-cup. You have often 
lered_ how. it was par haven’t you? Well, 
-{ this articla and it qgill.tpll you. ; 
\ext time you have our cup of tea don't 
a tea-leaf strainer! © You must have tea- 
Jcves in your cup if want to know your 
reine. - . 
\\hea you have finish our cup of tea, swing 
the sediment round the c hree times and then 
ace it upside down in the aucer to drain. Some 
| yes Will remain in the ghp and somo will have 
spread Cheipaeles over the gaucer if you have done 

wy part skilfully. s hed 

. N ils for meade the signs formed by the {ca leaves. 
J; you notice that they have¥ormed themselves into 
Iaes which curve and twist about, then kcep ‘your 
cvs open for misfortune. The more the lines cross 
aul the more crooked they are the greater will be 
our misfortune. Thick lines, like worms, indicate 
good fortune if they are near the edge of the cup, 
aid the reverse if they are ncar the bottom. 

A Square Is Lucky. 

If the crossing lines form a square, however, 
you may rely upon it that,your misfortune will be 
tempered by some stroke of good luck, for squares 
indicate peace and happiness, money or a valuable 
present, or the bag and friendship of a rich and 
powerful friend will be your lot. ok and sce if 
the tea-leaves in the cup have formed themsclves into 
aring. If the ring .is complete and clear, you will 
marry and live happily ever afterwards. If the 
ling is not well-defined, then be carefukor you will 
ni rry unhappily. The worst misfortune of all is 
ts see an incomplete ring, because then your 
nowsiage will never take place. 

A triangle is a good omen, for you may fecl assured 
tlat money will come unexpectedly. If your tea- 
aves form themselves in the shape of a Icttcr of 


the alphabet, then expect to hear pleasant news from 
a friend of yours. 

Look out, however, if tho Ictter is not well- 
defined in shape. The letters you will get then will 
be unpleasant ones, bills or bad news, a death, a 
financial loss, and the like. 

An anchor is always a good sign. If it is near the 
bottom of the cup it means success in business, 
if near the edge, then faith and love. 

Should the tea-leaves group themselves into the 
shape of a dog, then the meaning of the sign varies 
according to its position in the cup. If it is ncar the 
edge, then it signifies that your friends are true and 
faithful. Beware, however, if the dog appears 


{ near the bottom, for some of your friends, however 


truce they may appcar on the s:rface, are deccitful 
and treacherous. 
Spade-Shapes Are Bad Signs. 

It is a good sign when the leaves group themselves 
in the shape of a man with his arm or arms extended. 
It means that you will have a welcome visitor in the 
near future. 

Unmarried ladies should keep a look-out for the 
figure of a man walking. It signifies that they 
will marry and have good and industrious husbands. 
If accompanied by a sign of a bell, it is doubly 
fortunate, for the bells will soon be ringing for 
your marriage. 

A spade-shape, however, is a very bad sign for 
tho fair sex. It indicates illness or accident, or a 
severe disappointment and an unmarricd and 
lonely life. ; 

Here are a few general rules which will help you 
to read fortunes. Flowers atc symbols of happi- 
ness and peace and truth, with the onc exception of 
the lily, which foretells annoyance and vexation. 

Heavy masses indicate clouds and arc bad signs, 
reverses, inconstancy, envy, jealousy and warnings. 
If the tea-leaves are scattered thinly or clearly, it 
usually denotes good luck, happiness and 
improvement in love or business matters. The 
nearcr to the cdge the signs are, the sooncr will the 
events foretold happen. 


Tur article above, entitled: ‘ Your Fortune in a Tca-cup,” tells you how you can discover what 
{lo future has in store for you by “reading” the signs made by the tea-leaves Icft behind after 


Ciinking your afternoon tea. 


. 


Real the article carefully, and then study the leaves of the three cups below, and sce what you 


e77 make of them. 


this form of fortune-telling. 


We have decided to offer ten Special Fortune-Telling Cups as prizes for the ten 
Lest readings of fortunes as indicated in the illustrations. 


Attempts will be judged by an expert in 


__ The Prize Cups and Saucers are really wonderful ones. They are marked with mystic signs by the 
ail of which you can tell anyone's fortune and keep your friends wondering at and decply impressed 


hy your mysterious powers of prophecy. 


With each Prize Cup and Sauccr is sent a little book 


E'ving you the fullest possible explanation of the various signs, and helping you to read fortunes 


easily and quickly. 
Try and win one now ! 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Competitors must evt out each of the three Tea-cup Fortunes illustrated and paste each on a sheet of paper, 


wii! 


{tty words in length, 


° Write your name and address in ink at the bottom of each sheet of paper. n 
writ to “THE FORTUNE EDITOR,” PEARSON’ 
piles sone wavelere © t later than Tuesday, September 24th, 


‘ten or printed. 
2% F 


» The te 


I want a lucky Limerich, the first line of which mest begin, 


Nonvietta Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive no 
‘tne readings will not be accepted unless an illustration is pasted above them. 


‘ing underneath in ink the fortunes they have read from each cup. No reading of a fortuna must exceed 


Na‘nes and addresses may not be type- 
WEEKLY, 


cn special Fortune-telling Cups will be awarded to tho senders of the readings concidere t by the adjudicator 
; tobe the most reasonable,and probable according to the position of the leaves in the cup. 
+*¢ published decision is fira!, and competitor: may enter on this nnderstanding only. 


Fortune in a Teacup 
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WITHOUT REST OR PAIN. 


Under a Legal Guarantee to Cre. 


An infirmary which undertakes to enre bad legs by 
eutirely new method without rest, and under a fe 
guarantee, when other doctors and specialists have given 
tho patient up as incurable, even with the aid of rs.i, 
ia something of a novelty in these days of imeVeal 
marvels, 

The new method is known as tho Tremol method of 
treating bad legs, and by it yon are cured without a par- 
ticle of pajn, without a moment’s rest, without neglectinz 

our work for one single instant, and without the possi- 

ility of a failure, because this new method pernits of no 
relapse, and you are cured to stay cured for all tine 
Rut this is not all. Every form of bad leg succum)s 
to this new treatment. ‘Varicose ulcers melt away, 
and, combined w;th varicose veins, disappear. Eczema 
vanishes. Swollen and painful legs become painles-. 
Diseased bone comes away. ‘Tuberealar bone and ulcers 
tee up. Inflammation and irritation become things of th: 
past. 

Why is this ? Because Tremol treatment is unlike all 
other treatments, for it attacks and removes the cause, and 
if.your case is taken in hand—for if it is incurable it will 
not be accepted—it will be separately and specially pre- 
scribed for and attended to until your cure is complete, and 
while you are applying the treatment in your own home. 
This no other treatment even pretends to do, for in the 
other so-called treatments the same thing is supplied to 
everyone alike, and there it ends. 

A large illustrated" book, giving full particulars of the 
powerful remedy, is sent free of all charge, and a legal 
guarantec to cure is sent with each book. is publication 
teems with sound advice, and contains much valuable 
information ; and if you are a sufferer it in sure to be the 
means of bringing about your speedy and permanent re- 
covery, even if doctors, hospitals, and specialists have failed 
to help you. Early application for the book is necessary, 
as only a limite® number of free copies is to be distributed. 

Thonsands praise the day they read the hook. In it you 
will find what you have never had before--the opportunity 
ot having your leg permanently made well, for by this new 
method you can cure yourself in your own hone withoni 
pain, rest, operation, re lapse, or failure. This is nota chance 
to be missed, and we advise readers of Pearson's Week!y to 
write at once to the National Infirmary for Bad Legs 
(Ward P.F.), Great Clowes Street, Broughton, Manchester, 
deseribing their case, and the book will then be scat gratis 
and post free. 


CLATTER OF THE CLOCS 
6d. By ARIBUR APPLIN. 6d, 


This popular ‘*P.W.’’ Serial Story is now 


published in book form at the request of 
thousands of readers. 


Price 60. from all Railway Bookstalls and Booxscllers, 
or, post paid (inland), 8d., from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


I want 
some — 


fpritova Quon (ict. 


And you shox'd give it him? 

Its deliciously appetising favcur as- 
sures peace and happiness in the home, 
and its highly nutriieus ingredients 
produce a wealth of health and strength 
to all who eat it. 

Made as it is from the purest farm 
products, what could be nicer for the 
children? Noa one can eat too much 
“Latova."' Try it on bread or biscuits, 
or you can make dainty sand- 
wiches and puddings with it. 

Ask your grocer for tt. 
In glass jars Gh, Bid. Bs, etc. 

Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., 


Cornt soak, Mar hester, 


M24 SS ee 


oz 


__ 338 


morning, Sylvia. It was twelve o'clock 
when I reached the ai pen 
appointment for ten o'clock, too.’ 

PR Why, [ called you at seven-thirty, John ! a 

“Was the clock right ?” 

“Yes; I sct it last night when you camo home. 
You remember I called downstairs when you came 
in and asked you what time it was, and you said it 
was ten-thirty. 

“The clock in my room said one-forty-five, so I 
turned it back to agree with your watch, and, of 
course, I called you by the correct timo this 
morning.” 


° 
—— 


“JT MARRIED a suffragist,” said Mr. Cholmondely 
Rippingate, of Hydo Park, ‘and for tive years 
have found unspeakable happincss.”’ : 

“T'm glad to hear it,” said the suffragist leader. 

“Yes,” said Rippingate, ‘“ Mrs. Rippingate has 
been in prison for four years and three months 


altogether.” 


Pedestrian : “ What do you feed your horse on ?” 
Cabby : “ Shavings.” 
Pedestrian : “ Shavings | And does he cat them’? 
Cabby: “Yes. Look at him for a. 

happy horse. I bought him a pair of 

spent spectacles the other day, and 


low me if he docsn't think hes 
ya 


eating lettuce 

“IN financial trouble 2 What is* 
it?” 

“Oh, I promised to pay Brown 
ten pounds to-day, and I've got it, 
and he knows I’ve got it, and he knows 
I know he knows I’ve got it!” 


WHAT FATHER WAS. 

“Do you play any instrument, Mr. 
Jimp ?’ 

‘Yes, I'm a cornetist.” 

‘** And your sister?” 

“She's a pianist.” 
. “Does your mother play ?”* 

“She's a zitherist.”’ 

“ And your father ? ” 

“He's a pessimist.” 


Lady (to small boy who is fishing): 
“I wonder what your father would 
say if he caught you fishing on 
Sunday ?” 

Boy: “TI don't know. You'd better 
ask him. That's him a little farther 


up.” 


Tourist (in quest of information) : 
“T believe you have been here a long 
time?” 

Oldest Inhabitant » © See that there 
"ill ? ” 

Tourist (interested) : ‘* Yes.” 

Oldest Inhabitant (impressively) : ‘Well, sir, that 
there ‘ill was there when first I come, sir.” 


touch 


The Amateur Poet : Whatever I do, I do with my 


whole sout.” 

His Wife (sadly) : 
would be such a hel 
things with your han 


A LITTLE PRACTICE. 

A Totrist resting in a farmhouse was rather 
astonished at the way one of the farm-hands drank 
a pnt of milk with a single raising of the mug. 
Calling for another, the man drank that just as 
rapidly. 

The tourist, somewhat amused, invited him to 
have another. When the third pint had disappeared 
the tourist politely asked the farm-hand why he 
drank the milk so rapidly. 

** Woll, you see. sir,” was the reply, ‘it’s to 
avoid accidents. I once had a pint knocked over.” 

The tourist thought he would have some fun, so 
offered to bet the great drinker five shillings that 
he could not drink a quart off in just the same way. 
The farm-hand pondered a minute, and then left 
the room, asking the tourist to wait a few 
moments. 

When he returned he said he was prepared to 
take the bet, which he promptly won, the quart of 
milk being disposed of without difficulty. 

“You're a marvel!’ cried the tourist. 
tell me, why did you go out?” 

“Oh,” said the farm-hand, “I went across to 
Blako’s farm to try if I could do it, and I could.” 


if you'd give it up and do 
s.”? 


* But, 


—“Theré was @ bright pin in the road.” Picking up pins is aiways lucky! 


The Park Orator: 
w earts 
The Voice from the Crowd : 


“T know you do, dear, but it | 


nl Quip? an4.Jestlets| 


—————————— —- —- —_-— 


BLAMING TEE CAT. 


“ VILE creature !'’ roared Smith, the new boarder, 
as he gazed first at his four ounces of butter, then 
at the cat, and then at his landlady, who, with an 
air of injured innocence, was holding out for his 
inspection the microscopic portion of the viand 
referred to. 

“Yes, sir,” said the good woman, “ that’s all 
that’s left of the pound o’ butter as I left on the 
table this mornin’, an’ on comin’ into the room I 
see’d that thievin’ vilPn a-sittin’ comfortable on the 
mat a-lickin’ his chops.’ 

“Vile oreature!”’ cried Smith to the cat again, 
“to steal my buttor. Yes,” he went on, “ and just 
to make me suspect poor old Mrs. Snaggs you cut 


‘| it with a knife!” 


His Wife : “‘ Why don't you go to the doctor and 
find out just what you ought to cat and what you 
ought to avoid ?” 

yspeptic - “ Oh, I know all that now. I ought 
to eat everything I don't like and avoid evervthing 
T do.’ 


HAVE You THoypcnt 
ABovt Wouk ENO? 


—-———_—_—— 
—— 


—_—_—— 
SyuOSCe-PTt-On " 


THE ONLY WAY. 


“Oh, ye flinty-hearted 
hi ? What can I do to move you 


“Pass the ‘at round, guv'nor.” 


scoffers! Is there nothing that will 


WEEK Expiv4 

= _ Serr. 24. be 12 

NICE ABOUT IT. 
THE robber brought his saint. 

~, With considerable force on thy j) 
the citizen, but the latter only staggere.| = 
and passed on. ‘ Your money or your |i: ' 
robber called after him impatiently. 

The citizen instantly retraced his foot-t-, .. 
“Pardon me!” quoth he. “I knew 
feeling it was a sandbag, but I suppose! 

ballast from some passing airship.” 
It_was now the robber’s tum to make ayo! +. 
“T don’t blame you!” he protested. — \y 
style of robbing is so dreadfully out of du: 
few, except very old-fashioned people. kno: 
[am about until I have explained to the. 


‘ 


Word 


Kdythe: “¥ think you're terribly conn 
Gwendolyn : Pm not. I don't think Pn; 
(as pretty as I really am!” 


Bookseller : “This, sir, is an excellent |.’ 
swimming, and a very useful onc, tov.” 

Customer ; ‘* Useful ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. If ever you find yourself dew. i 7 
you have only to turn to pages 88 and 89 aii veo 
you will find fall instructions how to save you. 11.’ 


ow 


A BIT MUDDLED. 

Ar the last moment Mr. Gayley found he o:\ 
not attend the garden-party at Miss Feytin's 
house, and it was, of course, imperative (1. | + 
| Should send his regrets; so he summone:! M4, 
the family gardener. 

“Tell Miss Bessie that I am very sey. | ct 
business will prevent me coming,” he said. 

“* Yes, sir,” said Mick. 

“ And— stay a moment,” said Cayley. © Gi 
you remember a line of poetry ?” : 

“ Certainly, sorr!”’ 

“ Well, tell her, ‘ Though lost to sight, to menos 

’ dear.’ ” 

* Half an hour later Mick wos 
delivering his message to Miss Feituu. 
“The master said it’s sorry he 1 liv 
can’t be wid ye,” said Mick; © srl 
though he’s lost his sight, i:- 
memory’s clear. And may I /|- 
forgiven for the untruth P'm te os 

yel” 


“Wry Sarah such a sol 
face?” 
* Herface mahes her sad, Lima 


has 


Clara: “He says he thinks Pu the 
nicest girl in town. Shall [L a-k fin 
to call?” 

Sarah : “No, dear ; let him 
l thinking so.” 

Publican: “ And how co you | 4e¢ 
being married, John ?” 


heey ea 


Gabbleton : ‘‘ Edison declares that four hours’ 
sleop per night is enough for any man.” 

Kidder : “ By Jove! That is exactly what my 
baby thinks.” 


Clerk : “Td like to get off early, sir, as my wife 
wants me to keat some carpets while the daylight 
remains.” 

Employer : “Can't possibly let you off.” 

Clerk : “Thank you, sir. You are very kind.” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
Tues., September 17. 

A man likes to feel that he is loved, and a woman 
likes to be told. 

Wed., September 18. 

A woman can love only one mman ata time. 
for the husband to see that he is just that man. 
Thurs., September 19. 

Before marriage woman is all bait; after it—all 
hook. 

Fri., September 20. 

Don't look for trouble unless you know what to do 
with it when you find it. 
Sat., September 21. 

How can there ever be universal peace if people 
will continue to get married ? 
Sun., September 22. 

A man may have heart enough to love two women 
at the same time, but he ought to have brains 
enough not to try it. 

Mion., September 23. 

All that is requisite to the enjoyment of love or 

sausages is—confidence, 


It is | 


John: “ Won't like it at gli.” 
Publican: “ Why, what’s the matier Wishes 

John?” 

| John: “ Well, first thing in the morning 1+ 

| money ; when I goes ’ome to my dinner it’s men’ 

again ; and at supper it’s the same. Nothing hit 

money, money, money !.” 
Publican : “* Well, I never! What do slic“ 

! wi’ all that money ?”’ 

John: “I dunno. I ain’t give her any ye: * 


HE KNEW HER WAYS. 
TuEy sat beneath the blossoming bousis 4 
| Widespread chestnut-tree, with the risiny a 
behind them, talking of love. 

“* And you love me ?”’ he cried» 

“T love you!” she whispered. 
| “T love to hear you say those lovely woul | \° 

and over again!’”’ he gurgled. 
| “Then I love you, I love you, I love you: 
twittered. 

“ And to think that I must leave you tum: 
he muttered. ; . 

“Don’t say it, dear love—don’t say it) °° 
entreated. 

“ And what will my nyum-nyum do ¥! 
away?” he cried. “ What will she do 
lonely evening hours without me?” 

“* Ahem!” coughed an old bachelor, ec!’ 
from the other side of the tree and wall. 
“T'li tell you what she'll do in the loncly . 
hours without you. She'll be sitting « 
close to some other young man, making +° 
fool of him as she is of you!” 
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{Vrek ENDING 
Sept. 24, 1912. 


Sar= Am | the 


marquis 


[In the following arti:le a 
London jobbing gardencr, known 
as George Tooth, sets forth a 
claim which ae reventy mee 

blic parading et Street 
sith fg Boni board—a claim 
that he ts really the Sizth Marquis of Waterford, 
and that he is being deprived of his birthright. His story 
jervvredingly interesting, though, naturally, we cannot 
} Lourselves responsible for the opinions he expresses. } 


I ccam to be the Sixth Marquis of Waterford, 
the rightful head of the Beresford family. 

] was born at 27 Chesham Place, London, S.W., 
on April 4th, 1873. My father was the Fifth 
Marquis of Waterford, my mother the Marchioness 
ui Waterford, his first wife. 

My mother was born Florence Rowley, the niece 
of Sir Charles Rowley, and her first husband was 
a Captain Vivian. ; 

She was divorced from Captain Vivian—the 
Jecree was made absolute—and was legally married 
to my father at a registry office in Mount Street, 
Crosvenor Square, W. —_- 

She died in giving birth to me, and was buried in 
the family vault of the Waterfords at Curraghmore, 
County Waterford. Her death is registered at 
<omerset House, but the death certificate does not 
lear the signature of any doctor. How this is the case 
lio not attempt to explain ; I simply state the fact. 
So far as I can discover, my birth was never 
registered. It was announced in the papers that 
] was stillborn, and in a strict legal sense I do not 
exist, I suppose ! 


Surprised to Find Me Alive. 


At nine o'clock in the evening of the day I was 
hun I was taken to my first foster-mother, Mrs. 
Tuncan (deceased), who lived at 28 Seymour Tlace, 
Fulham. My mother’s maid, Priscilla Kynaston, took 


fresh air and exercise, 


PEARSON’S 


of 
been able to discover, accompanied ! 
W. ater ford? there. The costae called a the 


By THE CLAIMANT. 
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| Fe purity, digestibility and healthfulness—which have 
received such warm commen 

medical press—are due, in the 
and skill used in selecting the cocoa beans: next, to the 
scrupulous care and cleanliness employed in manufacture : 
and, lastly, to the health of the workers, 
which form such a feature of life 


in the beautiful Garden Factory at Bournville. 


7% a 4-lb. Tin 


dation from doctors and the 
first place, to th> experience 


~For the best I will give 10 Lucky Birlhday Pendants. Give your birt 


WEEKLY. 


me tu my foster-mother’s house, and 
a doctor, whose name I have never 


following morning and was surprised 
to find that I was alive. 
I have gathered all this infurma- 


tion about my birth from Mrs. Duncan’s daughter, 


now Mrs. G 
my second foster-mother on the death of her own 
mother. 

I remained in the care of the Duncans until I 
was about sixteen years old. My father, the Fifth 
Marquis of Waterford, paid for my keep—two 
guineas a month. As often as not, especially as I 
grew older, he visited the house personally on the 
eighth of every month— the eighth was “* pay-day ” 
—and he would not hand over the money for me 
until he saw that I was alive and well. 

Mrs. Duncan called me George Tooth. and my 
father always addressed me as “ George.’’ I went 
to his house, 30 Charles Street, Pall Mall, about a 
dozen times altogether, and he used to grect me, 
‘* Well, George, how are you getting on?” Always 
before I said good-bye he would pull out some 
money—five or six pounds generally—and say, 
“* Here’s some money for you, and if you want some 


‘ more let me know.” 


Always Calied George ‘Tooth. 


1 used to write to him, ‘ Dear Father.”’ and he 

wrote to me * Dear Tooth.’ His last letter to me, 
in 1895, shortly before he shot himself, read: “1 
have started you in life, and I think you should do 
for yourself in future. Yours. etc:, ete, Watrn- 
FoRD.” My solicitors have the original of this 
letter in their possession. 
I don’t know what he meant by “ started you in 
life.” I went to a national school (St. Mary’s, 
Tho Boltons, Fulham Road, first of all, and then to 
the Clock House School, King's Road, Chelsea), 
and I have no education to speak of ; and I am now 
working as a jobbing gardener at half-a-crown a 
day. I certainly never had any “ start in life.” 

I was not mentioned in my father’s will, and his 
son by a second marriage succecded to the title 


rey, of Thornton Heath, who became | 


33), 


My father’s second wife was Lady Blanche Adelaide 


Somerset, daughter of the Duke of Beaufort, by 
whom he had three daughters and a son. The son 
was born about two years after I was. ° 

He, it will be reca!led, was drowned in four feet of 
water after hunting at Curraghmore at the end of 
last year. His son, a boy of eleven, is now the 
Seventh Marquis of Waterford. 

I have said that my mother died in giviag birth 
to me, and it is a very strange thing that the 
certificate of her death bears no doctor’s siguature. 
Anyone can prove this statement by looking it up 
at Somerset House. 

I wonder if the doctor who atteuded her at 
the last was the same who was in attendance when 
I was born? It is practically certain that this 
was so—and it is this doctor, if he is still alive. 
who holds the key of the situation. He knows it 
the child which I claim to be was stillborn or not ! 


Why My Father Disowns Me. 


Why should my father wish to disinherit and 
disown me, you ask? Well, my theory is a simple 
but perhaps perfectly feasible one ; he did not wish 
his heir to be the son of a divorced woman. Prub- 
ably he had not formed this objection when he first 
married my mother ; it came later—perhaps because 
he grew tired of her or perhaps because he had an 
attachment for the lady who subsequently became 
his second wife. 

Besides the mysterious, unknown doctor, there is 
another person (she is living, I believe) who might 
be able to substantiate my claim. And this is the 
maid, Priscilla Kynaston, who married a Mr. 
Cheatam White, a bank agent, and is living near 
Manchester, I think. I cannot trace her because 
1 have not the money to do so. 

I have written many letters to the Waterford 
solicitors, and received many from them. 1] cannot 
get any satisfaction from them. : 

My solicitors are prepared to figl.t the case if I 
can raise £3,000. 

At present I cannot raise £3. 

But I would like to fight, not so mich fer niy own 
sake—I am not very well qualified to be au weksow- 
ledged marquis, alas—but for the sale of my 


which 1 claim, as Sixth Marquis of Waterford. ! son, who is now eleven years old. 
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“BOURNVILL' COCOA 
ts the lighest g.ade of 


reputation in fo dvabt aol deh 

ccs of Heveur, ard is second ta 

none in any respect whatsucver,” 
Medical Mayazne 

Mareh, 1912 |, 


* By test the 
best” 


Cadbury, Bournville. 


hday month. Mark postcards “ Pin.’” (See pase 348.) 
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Towns — 


hey 


Lost their Chance 


A Litue Place in Worcestershire might have had Birmingham's Trade. 


Eastcnurcn, in Sheppey. is at present the centre 
of a large part of the aeroplane industry of England. 

The island, however, will possibly lose its chance 
of becoming the centre of one of the biggest indus- 
tries of the future. One aeronautical firm alone 
has spent over £70,000 developing its aeroplane 
business there, but being dissatisfied with the assist- 
ance given to it by the local people it has decided to 
transfer its factory to another part of the country. 

Eastchurch has lost its chance of hecoming one of 
the mort prosperous towns in England ! 

Bewdley, in Worcestershire, a little place of, 
about three thousand inhabitants, let slip one of 
the finest chances any town ever had, the chance 
of becoming what Birmingham is now. 

Many years ago Joe Manton. the most famous of 
all gunmakers, decided to build his factories there. 
Bewdley, however, refused to allow him to bring 
his‘trade there, declaring that they did not want to 
ke smoked out by foundries. 

Left England—Went to Germany. 

Manton and other gunsmiths found it impossible 
to acquire sites for their factories, with the result 
that the majority of them went to Birmingham, 
Manton himself coming to London. Birmingham’s 
gunsmiths and early iren-founders have since then 
attracted sufficient trade to that town to make it 
one of the biggest industrial towns in the world ! 

Another town that has lost its chance of being 
one of the most prosperous cities in Great Britain is 
Stowmarket, in Suffolk. 

The inventor of the process for extracting sugar 

_from beetroot was Max Loschwitz, and when he 
first started he did his best to persuade the farmers 
and labourers round Stowmarket to form a company 
to make sugar. The district round Stowmarket 


wee 


Mysterie 


¥ 


Tut mystery of the murder in the Rue Mont- 
martre differs from all other criminal mysteries in 
being absolutely unexplainable by any known 
rules of logic or reason. | 

True it is that at least three enthralling detective 
stories, by as many world-famous authors, have 
been written round the crime, with a view to| 
showing, under the guise of romance, how conceiv: | 
ably it might have been committed. In each | 
instance, however, the solution put forward does 
not fit in with the known facts of the tragedy. 

But here is the true story. Let the reader judge 
for himself. | 

The victim was a woman of somewhat doubtful | 
reputation named Rose Delacourt, who dwelt by 
herself in 2 single room flat situated at the top of a | 
big apartment house in the Montmartre quarter of | 
Paris. 

She usually rose about noon, when her landlady 
was in the habit of knocking at her door, with a cup 
of coffee. One day, however, the landlady knocked 
in vain. She conld get no answer. This not 
unnaturally alarmed her, because she had reason to ! 


know that the woman was inside and that she had | 
no one with her. The Iandlady waited until three | 
o'clock in the afternoon. Then she called in the | 
police, who broke open the door. | 

They found Rose Delacourt lying in bed on her | 
back dead. Further investigation showed that she ! 
had been stabbed through the heart. 


Suicide Out of the Question. | 

A single terrific blow had been dealt with a long- | 
bladed knife, or a sword, the force used being so 
great that the wea had gone clean through the 
unfortunate girl’s ag and had penetrated the | 
mattress upon which she was lying to a depth of | 
three or four inches. 

Death, said the doctors. must have been instan- 
taneous, Suicide was out of the question. Not 
even the strongest man could have inflicted such a 
wound upon himself, and Rose Delacourt was but a 
frail] woman. 

It followed, therefore, that she had been 
murdered. But how? And by whom ? 

The door of her flat had not only been locked on 
the inside, but bolted as well, and the police had 
the greatest difficulty in effecting an entrance. | 


Iwant a good short definition of luck. 


is particularly suitable for growing beetroots, but 
the idea ‘did not suit the people the inventor 
approached. _ 

Losshwits became disgusted and took his inven- 
tion to Germany. The industry he started there 
made him one of the wealthiest men in Europe. 
Over £7,000,000 worth of beet-sugar is imported 
by England from abroad nowadays, and Stow- 
market is still a town of four thousand inhabitants! 


What Mersea Missed. 

Very few people have heard of West Mersea, a 
little village in Greex at the mouth of the Black- 
water. If it had not thrown away its chances it 
would have been as well known as Harwich is now. 

Before Harwich became the chief port for Con- 
tinental trade it was proposed to bring the railway 
to West Mersea and make it the station for Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp steamer traffic, a trade worth 
nearly half a million a year. 

West Mersea was indifferent to the scheme, how- 
ever, with the result that the whole of the Con- 
tinental trafic went to Harwich, now a wealthy 
and prosperous seaport. To-day Mersea has no 
railway, nor a station within miles ! 

Another seaside place that might have been 
famous is Fleetwood, on the Lancashire coast. At 
one time it attracted a considerable number of 
visitors, but when the railway made it easy for 
people to go to Blackpool and Lytham, there was a 
great falling off in the number of people who 
patronised the place. Enterprise was needed at 
that critical period. 

The necessary go-aleadness, however, was 
lacking in Fleetwood's early days, and conse 
quently the place missed its chance of becoming the 
Margate of the North. 
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“Puzzled the World 


THE MURDER IN THE RUE MONTMARTRE. 


The one window was also securely fastened on the 
inside, ard outside there was a drop of sixty feet 
sheer to the pavement below. 

No weapon was found in the dead girl’s room, 
and there were no signs of a struggle. Her jewellery 
and money were untouched. 

Finally the landlady swore most positively that 
Rose was alone when she retired the night before, 
and that no visjtor could possibly have obtained 
access to her afterwards without her knowledge. 

Some Said It Was a Monkey. 

From the first Paris took a keen interest in the 
affair, and all sorts of extraordinary theories were 
put forward. One was that a monkey, armed with 
a knife, had climbed from the rovf down the 
chimney into the room, and after stabbing the girl 
in an access of animal frenzy, had escaped by the 
way it came. 

This theory was elaborated by Poe in his fictitious 
‘* Murders in the Rue Morgue,” one of the stories 
founded on the occurrence. As regards the actual 
murder of Rose Delacourt, however, it was proved 
that the chimney leading to her room was much too 
narrow to have admitted of the passage of an ape 
big enough to have done the deel Besides, there 
were no soot marks found anywhere in the room. 

Another suggestion was that the unknown 
assassin had used powerful magnets outside the 
door to turn the key and push the bolt within. 
The police experimented with magnets of all sorts 
a sizes, and found that the thing could not be 

one. 

Other theories, as for instance that a panel of the 
door had been cut out and scientifically replaced, 
that a window pane had been similarly served, 
that access had been obtained from an adjoining 
flat by crawling under the flooring and then pushi 
up a plank, were proved to be equally untenable. 

Nevertheless, the fact remained that murder had 
been done, and that the murderer had got clear 
away after achieving the apparently impossible 
tisk of locking and bolting his victim’s door on the 
inside. The police gave it up. It seemed to them 
a problem impossible of solution. 

Yet obviously a solution there must be, if only 
one could hit upon it. 
(Next week: ‘ The Chupattie Enigma.”) 
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“ALARIC” 


The Finest Value Ever Offered j, 
Threepenny Cigars. 


They are large Cigars of perfect workir. 
exquisite flavourand aroma, Made of a syp'e 
of Havana, American, and East Indlicu 


MANUFACTURED BY — 
ALBERT BAKER & CO. (1898) Lta,, 
65 Holloway Road, N. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER LONDON. 


“PLASMON | 
FOODS 


MAKE BONE, 
MUSCLE 4 BRAIN.” | 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
And Analysis Proves that 


PLASMOK 


COCOA 


* ds a DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
much ter nutritive vaine than 
© cocoa.” —British Medical Jiurna’, 
Tins, 9d., ts. 4d., 
2s. 6d. 


GuPPLIED TO TRB 
Royal Fami.y, 


An ART 
‘Dol ing & 
SPECIAL OFFER. | soriening sree 
Plasmo: scuits, F 
Cutterd, 
with Tilustrated Cookery Bok and a Book 


Exercise tur: araimiug,” vy U. B. ery, 
it free by PLASMON Lid, (Dept. 
treet, Ion 
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MIBROR REFLECTIONS. 


“Oh, may dear, I declare I'in getting 
hideously Jat. And look at vy doulo? 
chin.” 

“Well, do as I did, Clava, Just £0 
ta for the Antipon treatment. Hs ¢ 
good for the face as the fignees su P 
perfect.” . 


CPR SEE TOES 
Anti on is sold in bottles, price -- 


4s, Gd., by Clienists, Stores, etc. 
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WEEE ENDING 
Srer. 24, 1912, 


— 


(Mr. E. T. Langdon 
has recently retired from 
twenty-five years’ service 
as 


a co in the City 
ef Loudon Police Force. During that } he 
came into active contact with many of the crimes 
and criminals of London.) 


CORNERED BY “CRACKERS.” | 


“Now, copper, stand where you are, or your 
Lrains will go back up the stairs without you.” 

I stood perfectly still on the creaky stairs in the 

fall light of the two electric hand lamps which had 
been suddenly turned upon me, looking down the 
harrel of the “speakers '’ (revolvers) which the 
burly burglars were pointing unpleasantly at my 
ace. 
: The scene was a City silver plate warehouse, the 
hour about 4a.m. During the course of my beat I 
had discovered that @ door of the warehouso had 
been neatly jfemmied, and then temporarily 
fastened from the inside by means of a couple of 
strong gimlets. . 

I had considered it unwise to raise an alarm or 
exen to wait for the appearance of a fellow police- 
man, and by means of a, carelessly left ladder close 
hy and a conveniently open upper window I had 
entered tho building. 

Inside, I just managed to catch the sound of 
muffled yoices somewhere in the basement. Rashly, 
perhaps, I groped my way downstairs, only turning 
off my * dll'seye * to render myself less of a target 
tor the “ crackers ” (burglars). 

i reached the bottom flight of stairs all right, when 
suddenly—* creak !’’ That did it. Hurried foot- 
steps approached. It was a case of two to one. 


As Helpless as a Baby. 

“Stay where you are, or you're a dead ’un,” 
said the second man, as I stood blinking at the 
electric lights and the revolvers. 

“Now, what can you do? Yer all alonc. ain't 
yer? But it wouldn’t matter if there was half-a- 
dozen of you bloomin’ cops—we shouldn’t be timid 
ef yer. 

“We could just as easy pot six of yer asonc. 
Don't yer think yer’d better grease orf and Icave us 
‘> it? Put that old piece of wood (trunchcon) 
heek in yer skyrocket (pocket), an’ ’op it.” 

It wasn’t much good arguing with them just 
then ; they held the upper hand easily, and need not 
have made any bones about shooting me there and 
then. The only thing that saved me was the fact 
that most “real”? burglars do not count killing 
among their crimes, except in a last desperate 
extremity, 

“All right, my boys,” I replied as easily and 


Told by Ex-P.C. LANGDON. 


ee 


coolly as I could, “under the stress of circum. | 


stances in which you hold by far the 


eater advan- ; 


| 


‘age I throw up the sponge. Self-preservation | 


*trongly appeals to me just now.” 

I knew what was in their minds, just as they 
Knew what was in mine; both sides wanted to gct 
“utside as quickly as possible, they to escape, I to 
hlow my whistle. 
would win. 

Nothing Much Stolen. 

, | lost the race. Politely, but firmly, tho two 

crackers” moved me to the front door with their 
Tevolvers. It wouldn’t have done anyone any 
good for me to resist and get shot, so I did as I was 
hid. And so I was beaten. 
ae while I was struggling with the front door, 
“hich, as I have said, was firmly screwed up, they 
were escaping by the way I had entered. Natur- 
ily, not knowing how I would be situated, I had 
«lt the ladder by the window, and they had only to 
‘ind it to get out and away. oe 

They had flown long etre I managed to get out 
nnd Sive the alarm. My whistle soon brought 
sufficient policemen to surround and search the 
‘uilding, but it was a case of locking the stable 
“oor after the horses had been stolen. 

« till, though we did not effect a capture I had 
1° satisfaction of knowing that I had queered the 
Itch of these burglars. All they bad got away 


—"Luck is the cause of the other man’s success!" I want better than that. 


| 
| 


It was to be a race in which wits ; 5 


| 
| 
| 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


with were just a few small articles 
which they could carry in their pockets. 

The inspector who took charge of 
the affair was greatly puzzled by it. 
He said that my whistle must havo 
disturbed the burglars, but what he 
could not understand was that entrances 
had been made by both the door and 
a window. Why should burglars want 
to break in in two different ways? he 


asked. 
- I could have enlightened him on the subject, but 
I thought 6 prudent to remain dumb. I might 
have explained everything to my own satisfaction, 
but not to that of my superiors—and I had no 
desiro to find myself suddenly outside the Force. 

If I had been armed with a revolver things would 
have been different, and I am of the opinion that 
the police should be armed. 

I am perfectly confident that if the police did 
carry firearms none would be mad enough to go 
about shooting anyone and everyone on the 
slightest provocation. The police would not draw 
their revolvers any more than they now draw their 
truncheons. 

But the knowledge that the police were armed 
would strike terror into the hearts of many now 
desperate evildoers. 


(Next week: I Play: the Pigeon.) 


— 


“Dipy’t it give you a thrill to realise that you 
wore exercising the glorious privilege of the 
franchise ? ” 

“Yes, wasn’t it just lovely ? You know Tom 
is one of the candidates, and I just had to giggle 
when I put that kiss after his name.” 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tue following subscriptions to the Fresh Air Fund 
havo been received within the last few days: 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £4,197 6s. 7d. 


Miss C. E. Paterson, £1 108. 6d.; 9. Church, 2s. 6d.; 
E. J Misch, £1 18.; Five Golfers, ds. Gd.; Mra. Hux- 
. 108.; C. E. M. Ince, 23. 6d.; Excise, 3s.; J. T, 

1s. 6d.; Miss B. G. Stewart, 10s.; Helena, £2; Stella, 
£1; Belated, ls. 6d.; Anon., 10s.; Mre. M. R. O’Hara, 
103.; J. N Taylor, £1; Major R. G. Maunsell, £1; Two 
Sisters, 23. 3d.; A lover of tho little ‘uns, 10s.; H. M C, 
le; A I'riend, Porth, 53.: Well-wishers, 9d.; J. R. M 
Albrecht, 10s. 6d.; T. D., 28. 3d.; G. end B., 6s.; 
Ronald, £1; Z. Y.'X., 9d.; W. Smith, £1; Middleton, 
Qd.; Tug of War, Is. Gd.; W L. Okell, 583; F H 
Swan 6s.; A. D. C., 2s. 6d.; Thanksgiving, 28 6d 


Mabel Ward, 76. 6d.: Miss Carter, 4s, 8d.; F. W. Sauer 
and Family, 10s.; R. H. 8S. D., Leicester, 18.; Lilian 
and Rosalie Forge, 23.: C. W. Hart, 15s.; E. W 


£2 2s.; H. L. M., 1s. Gd.; Margery, 68.; E. Marsden, 
9s.; J.C. B., bs.; BE. C. H, 10s.; A. Glen 28.; Once a 
Kiddie, 2s.; W. F. Wright, jun, 6a. 6d.; Engineering 
Drawing Staff, Chatham Dockyard (6th Sub.), 12s. 
A M and P. M., 33.; Apollo, 2s. 3d.; Anon., 2s. Gd. 
pe at 12s, 6d.; Mrs Ward Jackson, £3,D.L. M, 
9d ; H. Cumberland Brown, £1; Anon., 2s.; E. Mintorn. 
£1; Connswater, 33.; N. F. C., le. 6d; B. M. Tyler. 
£1 1s.; J. D., 23. 6d.; V. Morgan, £1 13.; Odo Bary 
; ‘ Accept,” 23. 6d.; Crookleigh. 23. 8d.; G ‘ 
Od.; Joannio F. Kennedy, 103.; Six Friends: W 
Christie, H. A. Munn, M Lamont, E. P. Kay, J 
Lipscombe, and Percy Richardson £6 2s. 6d.; F W, 
23.; Ivy and Joice, 6s.; Lorna and Rodney, Is 6d.. 
X. Y. Z., 58.; Miner, £5; 
Scrivens, 6d.; R. J. as, @d.; 
1s, 6d.; A. R. Sladen, £4 1s.; J. M. Sladen, £4 Is., 
i Jagal, 3s.; Anon, 
A Thomas, £2; 
. 6d., Mrs. A 
Ww. Simmons: 


Qs.; In gratitude, Is 6d., 
D C. Mz, Burton, 68, T. B W, 
33., R. J. F., Arcentine, 10s.; J. and L. R. Garden, 
i . C. Hall, 9d.; Miss Paterson, £5, 
Mr_ Parsons, Blackheath, 10s.; E. L. M., le 6d.; A 
little boy who lives in the country $d. ;Seafield, Suseex, 
J. B. 
° 3d.. Herbac, 4d 
3. 3d., Herbac, 4d. 
Cottsecrep : Ward Room Officers of H.M.S. Hermoine, 
r A. H. A. Worman, £7 3s. 6d.; Connie and Jack 
Lowa. 8s.; H.MS. Boyne, per Lieut.-Commander S 
Hopkins, £2; Readers of FeatHenep Wort, per Mrs. 
Comyns Lewer, £8 2s.; Rock Gang, Burnaley, per E. C. 
Moore, £1 Os. 6d.; Kate and Leah, St. Michael's, Wood 
Green. £1; Crew of Steam Trawler John Sherburn, 
153.; BE. C. Ewes, 18.; Proceeds of Entertainment at tho 
Grand, Folkestone, per Mrs. Gelardi, £7 14s. 6d 
Employees of Peeke & Co. per 3. I r, 1s. 
British Officers, 8rd Brahmans, Indian Army, per 
Major R. Hawkes, £8 2s.; Transvaal Police, Krugers- 
dorp, per J. Wood, £1 10s.; A few Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, Umtata, £1; Mrs. irre ae a a al 
ion Road Congregationa) S.3., per_J. E. Nevill, 
Junction RoGothwell treet, Ge.; Israel Cohen, Umtali. 


4d.:' E. Cowlishaw, 28. 8d.; Few 


; , Wallington Girls’ School, 2s, 8d.; 1 
ie See iif 5. “k Ford, 4s. Gd.; R. G. Hunt, 
£1 5s, 6d. 


Grand (P.1V.) Total, £4,225 2s. 4d. 
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UNRECOGNISABLE with DROPSY. 


_ Mrs. A. Range, of 55, Thornhill Road, Rast- 
rick, Brighouse, says: “In February of 1909 I 
caught a severe chill, which led to complete 
ator of the kidney excretions. My body 
swelled until it became an enormous size: I was 
almost unrecognisable, my face was so swollen. 
My heart was badly affected, and no one thought 
I could recover. 

“After being !aid up three months, I tried 
Doan's Backache Kidney Pills, and before I had 
finished my first box I felt a little relic!; the 
swellings were slowly going down and the water 
was much clearer than it had been. I began to 
think that after all I mips get well again. Day 
by Gay I picked up a little, and at the end of 
about three months I felt something like my 
old eelf again. Since then I have had only one 
attack of my old complaint, and then Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills agaiu put me right. They 
have done me more pee than any medicine I 
have ever taken, and I cannot recommend them 
too highly. (Signed) (Mrs.) * A. Rayner.” 

If you have any ciear symptoms of kidney cow- 
plaint as backache, urinary sediment, dropsicul 
swellings, rheumatic twinges, yiddiness, or un- 
natural drowsiness, your complaint may have 
reached a more serious staye than you think. 
Begin at once with a thorough course of Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills, und persevere with them 
until every trace of the dread diseuse is gone 

In 2/9 boxes only; six boxes, 13/9. Never soli 
loose. Of all dealers; or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. Be sure 
oe get the same pis as Mrs. Rayner bad. Send 

d. stamp for FREE SAMPLE KOX. 


BE ASSURED 
; that 


TO INSURE 


with the 
ACCIDENT & 


OC EA | GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded_ Interests 


and 
Liberal Compensation 
MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


TEN 


DRESS SHIELDS 


THE SHIELD SUPREME. 
Every Pair guaranteed to the Wearer. 
While there may be otber Dress Shiel'ts that ure odu.r- 

less when you buy them, theo OM(Q Shields are the only 
Dress Shields that are odourless when you WEAR them. 
Remember the Reason, OMO Shields are made fies a 
pure tropical gum that is more perfectly moisture prout 
than rubber without its unpleasant odour, 
At principa pers, or a sample pair post-frce on 
receipt of one shilling. 


J. H. B. DAWSON Ltd. 
104 FOSTER RD., PARKESTON, ESSEX. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


By HUGH BACKWATER. 


CHAPTER XL 
Pawns of War! 


Ir was long past midnight. Two hours had passed 
since Hugo Schultz’s motor-boat had sunk for ever 
bencath the waves. Constance Hardy, 80 narrowly 
snatched from death by an officer from the German 
torpedo-boat that had run them down, lay on a bunk 
in the cabin of her rescuer, still dazed by the shock of 
her terrifving experiences. 

As in a dream, she lived through them again. Little 
more than twenty-four hours ago she had had no care 
in the world ; she had just been happy in loving and in 
being loved by Leslie Freeman, the young British 
lieutenant who was on his way to her side after foreign 
service. 

Then the serpent had crept into her Eden. The 
plans of the invention for which her father had been 
offered £10,000 by the Admiralty had been stolen. 

A ncighbour on Mersea Island whom she had bitherto 
known as Mr. Jackson, of Cedar Lodge, had persuaded 
her by means of forged evidence that Leslie was the 
thicf. She had fou :ht against conviction, but the 
proofs he showed her secmed too strong. She had 
swallowed the bait, had finally walked into the trap 
he set for her, to find herself in the grip of Hugo 
Schultz, a German spy. 

When he had lured her on board his motor-boat, 
then—too late—she had seen through his deccits, and 
Schultz had thrown off his mask. He had dared to 
offer his love in place of that of the man she bad 
believed a traitor, but whom she knew now to be as 
true as steel. 

Constance remembered, with burning checks, the 
spy’s hideous proposals. In imagination she felt 
again his kisses on her lips, felt the crushing rip of his 
arms as he strained her to him. As if Providence were 
watching over her, in the moment when Constance 
might well have prayed for desth to deliver her from a 


darker fate, there had come the collision with the |- 


torpedo-boat. 

Schultz had thought of nothing except saving his 
own skin. It was the commander of the tor;edo-boat 
who had leapt on to the motor-boat’s deck, plunged 
into her cabin and dragged Constance into safety. 
With her he had saved the basket 
containing the model of her father’s 
invention which Schultz had stolen 
the night before. 

Constance’s eyes lit up with a 
sudden gicam of triumph. There at 
least she had thwarted the plans of 
the spy, for within the basket the 
model lay battered out of all recog- 
nition. It was useless, utterly use- 
less. Constance wondered scornfully 
how Schultz would explain it—would 
he confess that after succeeding in 

etting the model out of England he 

d been worsted in the end a 
mere girl, or would he try to poison 
the minds of the Freiburg's officers 
against her by some fresh string of 


lies. 

While these thoughts ran through 
Constance’s mind the torpedo-boat 
was forging steadily ahead. ‘The 
_ wind was rising and a choppy sea 
was springing up. Constance was 
too good 8 sailor to fear sea-sickness, 
but the same thing could not be 
said of Mr. Hugo Schultz. 

For half an hour he had been bom- 
barded with questions by Lieutenant 
Von Beckhorn. The commander of 
the Freiburg believed that Sohulta 
in his craven terror, had intended 
to leave Constance to go down with 
the motor-boat, and he did not take 
any pains to conceal his feelings of 
contempt and dislike forthe spy. At 
the same time the story that Schultz 
told was clevér and plausible. He 
declared that Constance had promised to marry him, 
and that he had persuaded her to steal the model 
from her father’s workshop. Not till they were on 
board did he discover that it was broken. He 
supposed that suspicion must somehow have been 
aroused, and the old inventor had himself smashed 

- the model. 

It was a pity ; but it could not be helped ; he had 
done his best. Hugo Schultz shrugged his shoulders 

hilosophically, and changed the subject by asking 

‘eutenant Von Beckhorn how soo- sit would be possible 
to transfer himself and his fiancée to some ship that 
could land them on the Continent. 

“ Jt shall be done as soon as an opportunity occurs,” 
said Von Beckhorn coldly. - 


—For the best definitions I will give 10 Lucky Birthday Pendants. Give your birthday month. Mark postcards a Oe 


almost repugnant to him 
fn the idea of Schultz marrying the beautiful young 
Enulish girl to whom, after rescuing her, he had 
chivalrously yielded up his cabin. He found it hard 
to believe that she could be attracted by such a man 
as the spy, and doubly hard to imagine that she had 

laved the traitor to her country. At the same time 
he had no tangible reason for doubting Schultz’s word. 
He was, after all, a fellow-countryman and one who 
in his own underhand way no doubt was accustomed 
to do his duty. 

He rose to his feet to leave the cabin in which the 
conversation had taken place. As he did so, an 
involuntary smile came to his lips. The — sea 
was making the torpedo-boat stange and roll un- 
plemsatls as sho forced her way ahead, and Mr. 
Schultz's pink and white complexion was assuming the 
faint greenish hue that is the forerunner of sea- 
sickness. 

“T think I should like to go for a walk on deck,” he 
ejaculated. As he stood up, the boat gave a more 
violent roll than usual and sent him skidding acrass 
the floor. Mr. Schultz was never a sailor; this 
sudden upheaval was altogether too much for him. 
Curled up in an inglorious heap upon the cabin-floor, 
he was verv ill indeed. 

Lieutenant Von Beckhorn turned upon his heel and 
left him. He directed his steps towards his own cabin 
—thoe cabin where Constance Hardy was lying alone 
with her thoughts. He knocked at the door and 
entered. 

He bowed low to Constance as she rose from the 
bunk. 

““T have come to tell you,” he said in his prim and 
precise English, “‘ that I hope soon to have the oppor- 
tunity of transferring you to another vessel. In the 
meantime, we shall endeavour to make you and your 
pancé as comfortable as we can.” 

Constance took a step forward, her eyes blazing. 

“My fiancé / What do you mean?” she exclaimed. 
“The man I am engaged to is in England!” 

The lieutenant did not appear to be  sur- 

rised. ‘ 

“ Forgive me if I make a mistake,” he said. ‘‘ My 
information comes from Herr Schultz: It does not 


There was somothing 


Hi 


op 
“Qj 


~ Be 


In their arms the three German sailors bore the body of Lieutenant Von 


fragment of bursting shell had struck him. 


surprise me if you tell me he is a liar as well as a 
coward!” 

Constance stood for a moment with clenched hands 
and a look of anger in her deep blue eyes. 

** Yes,” she burst forth, “he’s a liar and a coward 
and a thief! I cannot tell you how he has insulted 
me. If your boat had not run us down——” 

She hesitated and broke off. A step had sounded in 
the pane and a uniformed figure stood at the salute 
on the thiszhold of the cabin. 

He said something in German to Lieutenant Von 
Beckhorn. Instantly the latter turned, and, with a 
hasty word of apology to Constance, rushed from the 
cabin. He was absent nearly a quarter of an hour. 
During the time, twice in the distance Constance 


Wer ENDIN 
Szrr. 24, 1912. 
heard the boom of heavy guns, and vaguely 1: 
what Sa could be practising at such an hour. 
Vou Beckhorn returned, o new look of excite, 
his a a strange, suppressed excitoment in his: 

“ T have grave news to tell vou,” he said. ‘|. 
He held up his hand. Across tho water echi.| 
the deep rumble of cannons. “I have receis | 
by wireless that war has broken out bets 
country and yours. Fighting is already « 
twenty miles to the north of us, and my orders ass 


proceed in the direction at once. I fear—I fear. «2 
impossible to ae you on board another \.-.'. { 
cannot help myself. Duty is duty. A minute». 1-4 
even by this little vessel, might bring about the .. 
of my country.” , 

“Of course I understand. I know that...) st 


do your duty.” Constance’s eyes here lit 1). 
something of the excitement that shone in th: '. 
lieutenant’s. “ Oh, but I hope vou ave dc |: 

Lieutenant Von Beckhorn bowed. 

“That statement docs you honour,” he sai. 

* Mcanwhile I must be frank with you. IT ca i 
to be frank because I know that you an 
Torpedo craft are pawns upon the board, lial)' 
sacrificed to insure the safety of bigger ships. | 

be that my duty may call me to sacrifice my i 
all on board before daybreak.” His voice | 
little. ‘‘ In case of that. in case we do not mi 

I should like you to shake bands with me ni 

Impulsively Constance Hardy's hand wes! | 
The young licutenant took it in his own and | 
to touch it respectfully with his lips. Then!: 
back and raluted stiffly. 

“J must ask you,” he said in an official | 
remain in the cabin. Such safety as there i 
be on board this boat you will find here.” 

A moment later the cabin door clesed L.! 
and Constanco was left alone. 

War at last! The blood seemed to c : 
quickly through her veins. A strange this bo 
excitement, and half fear—ran through Iir 8. 
and again the distant guns boomed wut. Seon ti 
little Freiburg would be on the scene of battle, tow. i 
which she was already rushing at top spel. | 
voluntarily Constance pictured the horrors she hil 
often read of, the tortures of splintered metal, burst 
shell and scalding steam. If she perished so, her {i 
would be for ever a mystcry to her friends. *! 
pictured to herself her father waiting day after dis. 
week after week, for news of his vanished dauy!.'''. 
while all the time she lay dead at the bottom of the 
North Sea, with a German torpedo-boat for ber coi: 

‘And then the thought of Leslic—the man Of Wiis 

love she felt herself to Ie wlio! 
unworthy. It was not that she dul 
not love him—she had always dv: 
that—but when Hugo Schultz hi 
come forward with his lies and fr: 1 
evidence, she had allowed her)! t 
be persuaded that her lover vs 
guilty of the hideous crine © 
treachery to his country. New so 
had discovered her mistake. |st 
perhaps it was too late; perl s 
never again would she look inte lis 
lover's eyes, never have the «he 
of secking his pardon for her bub 
words and uel suspicions. 

Through all the terrible expcric.c3 
of that night Constanco’s fortitude 
had never wavered; but nes 6 


booming across the water. 

There in the narrow cabin (%- 
stance Hardy fell upon her hoe 
and prayed tween her sobs that, 
whatever fate mizht bo bers. God 
would hold the man she loved Let 
less against the perils of wir. 


CHAPTER Xil. 
The Light at Sea. ; 

Bur though the ship to!" 
Leslie Freoman had been a} jin" 
took her place in the forefront «! 1" 
battle that raged for many hours that night 
Harwich, he himself was not on board. 

Orders had come for him to join his ship, but at 
hour when he would sooner have cut off his ri-ht |: nd 
than disobey the call of duty, the arm of the fan tad 
closed upon him. oe 

eSuddenly, like a bolt from the blue, had cre te 
binasi. of attempted murder. Kate Marshall ha! !s'" 
found seriously injured and unconscious in the « 
at Cedar , where she had been acting “* Hp ae 
— for Hugo Schultz. 1 eal 
e spy’s parting shot at the man whom he | 
upon as rival for the affection of Constance |! (0: 
had been to leave by the side of the girl’sun’ °* 

(Continued on page 344.) 
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LOMBIO DEPOT, 
18 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


CURED |" MIDDLES” COMPETITORS. 


LE 


mee CERTAIN CURE 


FOR PILES. 


“Saved Mrs. Weekes from the Hospital.” 


Justa line to thank you for doing mo so much good. 
I can walk about anywhere now. 

Your “Lombio” has saved me from going to the 
Hospital, which I dreaded very much. I cannot 
highly of “ Lombio” and I have recommended it to others 
I would not be without it on any account. 

You are at liberty to publish this letter and I will 
willingly answer to any so deepl: 
asI was. Very gratefully yourstruly, (Mrs.) G. WEExgs. 

[Mrs. Weekes has einee wrtivon to 


return of after 
“tomblo” has made a different woman of her.) 


FREE 


A valuable Journal dealing with the cure of 
this distressing ailment sent FREE of Cost. 


Write your name and address on a p.c. and 
forwardatonce or the edition will be exhausted. 


roe 


extra 


In order to prove our claims, and that the general public may know 
a lectricity as a curative agent, we have prepared 

°U-page book (illustrated), dealing with the subject in an interestin 
tuanner, and this we will send 
in the development of vigorous health in men and women. 


DO NOT 


Cut out this advertisement and send it to us to-day. 
It may mean the dawn of a new existence. 


J. L. PULVERMAGHER & CO. Ltd., 


obtained from Th 


rke's 
te Ltd., and a 
large tubes, price 2s. 


* Electricity—that’s all. This grand 


Alfriston, Sussex. 
February 27th, 1912. 


speak too 


afflicted with piles 


say she has had no 
% years of suffering 


Army and Navy 
tores, avior's Drug rooted 
Chemists and Stores, in 
«3 or direct, post free (abroad 3d. 
or postage), from 


This is the way they feel now—the 
men who were once ill and weak, who 
were always nervous and trembling, 
and who never knew what it was to 
enjoy peaceful sleep. 

They are now free from pain, and 
awake refreshed and full of energy— 
are light-hearted and self-confident. 


HERE IS THE 
SECRET: 


foree is the only natural restorative, 
the only certain means of curing 
ailments of a nervous and debili- 
tating character. All who suffer in 
this way should loso no time in 
investigating the claims of the 
Pulvermacher Electric Belt, which 
fills the body with nerve-life, warms 
the blood, and restores both physical 
and mental energy. 


FREE BOOK. 


a 


free for the asking to those intereste 


DELAY! 


38 Vulcan House, 
66 Ludgate Hill, Londen, E.c. 
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“ARE YOU THERE?” 


(A Straight Talk to those Competitors Interested 
in “MIDDLES,”’ and other Newspaper Contests). 


No matter whether you “think out’? your own efforts, or are in the habit of 
ry essional solutionists, you cannot really afford to ignore this advertisement. 
First of all let mo seriously state that 1 am not to be confounded with the ordinary 
type of solutionist. M immense and unique business has been built up steadily on 
— fair, and perfect y stra htforward lines. Below I make two special offers 
readers of “ Pearson's Weekly,” which offers I shoull not be able to make 
were I not quite convinced of the winning power of every solution I send out. 
To every appiicant for my solutions will be given 


Pree a Copy of my Invaluable Book ‘Competitors’ 
First Aid.” 


This book alone is literally wortl than its weight in gold, for alreac 
(Sie oh ia th tan en eo el ee an its weight in guld, for already one of 


“MIDDLES" FIRST PRIZE OF £150. 
Here is the Line :— 


HandCuffs—CARRY CONVICTION. 
(Sce page 3S in book). 
There are scores of other similar witty phrases in the book which only ask for the 
application of your commonsense to turn them into good hard cash. 

But,” you may ask, ‘‘of what use will this book and the list of phrases in it be to 
me, if every Tom, Dick or Harry has a copy?" The answer is that it depends solely 
upon yourself as to what use you make of the mine of information it contains. 

Some people after a course at a college areas dull and ignorant at the end of it as 
they were at the beginning. Others take every opportunity of the chances afforded them. 


“ARE YOU THERE?” 


(That's right, exchange. Hold the line, please.) 
Now apart from the fact that one of the phrases in 
AID 


COMPETITORS’ FIRST 
want to impress it upon you that J am actually and positively the only =vlutionist 


has, i. I say, been awarded ‘‘ Middles’’ £150 Prize, 
who has ever won for a client the ‘* Middles”’ first prize with solutions supplied. 
This I didin the issue dated May 2nd. The winning line was :— 
EtiqUette—-UNDERTAKER'S ‘“ TILE.” 


The winning client was Mr. C. Yuille, 85 Bellevue Road, Edinburgh (who kindly 
permits me to mention his name and address; though I wish to state that I never 
publish names and addresses when this is objected to.) 


All this is quite Square and Aboveboard, it must be admitted. 
I believe it is said by some people that 


All Professional Solutionists are either Fools or 
Knaves ! 


Now my successes in PEARSON’S WEEKLY and in other papers prove. at least, that I 
am not the former ; aul as for the latter, well, I hope 1 am as honest as the average man. 
I do not profess to answer for other solutionists. have quite enough to do to mind my 
own business. 

The fact is, I am out for purely legitimate business. As to my stability, I beg to 
refer you to Lloyds’ Bank, Exmouth; and if you would really like to lnow something 
about my personal character, 1 can supply any enquirer with a focal clergyman’s and local 
doctor's references. 

There! Will This Convince You of My Bouva-Fides of My Genuineness ? 

So many people are prone to brand professional solutionists with the samc old 
brash. My motto is, and has always been :— 


ACT ON THE “SQUARE.” 


NOW HERE IS THE OTHER SPECIAL 
OFFER: 


To every competitor wlio sends me a monthly order for not less than four solutions 
weekly (any paper or papers), 1 will, should the monthly subscription fail to win a prize, 


Send Solutions FREE, until a Prize IS Won. 
Can I say Anything Fairer and Straighter than This? 


Some solutionists pretend to supply solutions FREE, but no man who sends out 
work worth having can afford to do this, and ] am sure your commonsense will tell you so, 
Lam honest cnough to say that I cunnot afford to supply 


FREE SOLUTIONS 


straightaway, but, as above stated, should a mouth’s subscription for not less than four 
efforts weekly, fail to win a prize, I will supply as many efforts as desired, 
PREBE, until a prise IS won, 

WITHOUT ANY FURTHER CHARGE WHATSOEVER. 

J have confidence in the winning power of every line I supply, confidence backed up 

actual concrete success, otherwise I should never make the above startling offer. 

It will be no fun to me, supplying free efforts week ufter week to numberless 
competitors, and getting no money in return for my work. ‘hus you see it is plain enough 
that I shall put my very best into every line supplied. 

Don’t forget the book which is perfectly tree to every applicant for my solutions. 


Don’t forget that monthly sub-cribors purchasing uot less than four efforts weekly 
for one month, will get free efiorts (as mauy as they care to finance) until they DO win, 
should the month’s subscription draw a blank. 


1 would extend this FREF Offer to those who buy only two efforts weekly for a 
month, but consider that four solitions weelily will give me more of a sporting chance. 
TERMS: 


Single Orders: Two “ Picked Efforts” 1#.; four, 1s. 6d. 

Monthly Terms: Two “ Picked Ffforts’’ weekly, 3s.; tour weekly, Ss. Gd.; s‘x 
weekly, 7a. Gd.; eight weekly, 9s.; aid four stam ned addressed envelopes. Stampel 
addressed envelope should accompany all single orders. 10 per cent. commission on 
prizes over £1. 


HAROLD THOMPSON, 


Competition Specialist, 


EXMOUTH. 
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A SPY UNMASKED (continued from page 342). 
body an envelope bearing Leslie Freeman’s name 
upon it. . 

The shot had gone home. Though Leslie had never 
spoken to the girl in his life he had becn arrested on 
suspicion; and in the background hovered another 
charze. almost equally terrible, for, locked away in 
ono of Constance’s drawers old Poter Hardy had 
found a letter, signed by Leslie, offering to betray.the 
plans of his invention to Germany for £1,000. 

‘fo crown his agony, Leslie Freoman had learnt from 
the newspapers that Inspector Paget had nroogne him 
that Constance had been picked up by a German 
torpedo-boat in the North Seca. The staring headline 
in the same paper announcing the outbreak of war 
with Germany danced before his oyes. “‘ Two British 
Dreadnoughts Sunk!” The news, terrible as it was, 
scarcely moved him. ‘Heavy German Losses! ” 
‘Those words gripped his heart like an icy hand. . What 
it one of the boats that were lost should be that which 
had Constance on board ? 

‘hese thoughts had raced with lightning speed 
through Leslio Freeman's brain. Despair possessed 
hin;s—despair which even the entrance of the doctor 
with the news that Kate Marshall had recovered 
consciousness could not lighten. 

He laughed bitterly—a laugh that was terrible to hear. 

Kate Marshall's story would acquit him, he knew, 
of tho charge of attempted murder that had beon 
brought against him, but the damago that had been 
done could never be wiped out. e had lost the 
command to which he had been appointed, he had lost 
the girl he loved; he still lay under the shadow of 
asitics terrible charge. 

Inspector Paget watched narrowly the cffect of the 
doctor's words upon his prisoner. ‘Then he laid a not 
unkindly hand upon the young licutenant’s shoulder. 

“1 must go and hear the poor girl's story,” he said. 
" If you're innocent, you don’t need to despair. She'll 
tell the truth all right. I'll be back as soon as I can. 
Cheer up! You may be free in half an hour.” 

The inspector's optimism roused no similar feeling 
fn tho prisoner. Left alone, he sank despondently 
upon the single chair his narrow apartment could 
boast. He was not thinking of hims>lf or of Kate 
Marshall, whether he was kept in prison or released, 
whether Kate Marshall lived or died—nono of these 
things seemed to matter. 

All his thoughts were with a blue-eyed, golden-haired 
pirl—the only woman to bo found among two hostile 
flects, with death and destruction on every side of her. 
perhaps herself facing death in its most terrible form. 

While Leslie Freeman sat thus, sunk deep in a terrible 
despondency, motionless except when-the boom of the 
distant guns sent a shudder through his frame, in a 
bedroom at Cedar Lodge another act in tho drama was 
being performed. 

The curtains had been drawn to shut out the light. 
On a bed in the darkened room lay Kate Marshall. So 
pale and quiet was she that she might have passed for 
dead, had not her voice been audible, sobbing out ia 
low, broken tones her terrible story. 

A magistrate was there to hear and take down what 
might be her dying depositions ; a doctor to watch that 
her flickering strength was not overtaxed ; and in the 
background, silently taking in every detail that fell 
from her lips, was Inspector Paget. 

He knew that the girl’s pitiful story bore the stamp 
of truth. She told how Schultz, posing as Mr. Jackson, 
a gentleman of independent means, had lured her from 
her situation in London, and after betraying her, his 
passion had cooled, and finally he had entered her room 
one night, and after a terrible struggle, had beaten her 
unconscious and locked her up in tie cellar underneath 
his house, and left her there to die. 

That was not all. She told also how she had seen 
Schultz leaving M® Hardy’s house by a window duri 
the night the week before, and how she had foun 
letters from Germany addressed to him in his rea] name, 
regarding the plans of a British battleship. 

ate Marshall's story was nearly concluded. Her 
voice grew feebler, and the magistrate leaned nearer 
to catch the faintly uttered words. As he did s0, 
Inspector Paget rose to his feet, crossed the room and 
silently let himself out. 

He had heard all he wanted to hear. There was a 
look of relicf on his somewhat stern faco. He was a 
inan to whom his duty was often painful. He liked 
and respected Lieutenant Freeman, and he had found 
it a cruelly hard task to arrest him. In view of the 
evidence it had been his duty to do so ; but a pleasantor 
duty was before him now. He could go to Leslio 
Freeman and give him his liberty. - > 

Outside the post-office he suddenly hesitated and 
considered for a moment. Thon he went inside, and, 
entering the tele;hone-box, asked that an urgent call 
should bo put through to the Admiralty. 

Twenty minutes later he entered the ccll in which 
he had left the young lieutenant. The prisoner still sat 
in the same despondent attitude, but at the inspector's 
entry he looked up. In a few quick sentences the 
latter told him the gist of Kate Marshall's story. 
Leslic Freeman heard him through in silence. 

“Tam free, then?” ho said in a dull, cold voice, as 
the inspector finished speaking. 

“Yes, you are free, sir,” replied the inspector ; “ and 


Now ladies! “Why is a blackberry tart like a lucky charm?” Be clever! (Turn to page 346.) 


that. the Freiburg was heading for the open sea. 


I have already telephoned to the Admiralty to explain 
that your arrest was duo to a terrible mistake ; they 
instructed me to tell you that you are to procced-at 
once to Harwich and report for duty on board the 
Invincible.” : 

The blood came back wilh a rush to Lieutenant 
Freoman’s pale and haggard cheeks. He rose to his 
feet with a new look inks eyes and turned to leave the 
cell. 

The inspector 

“T hope you 


ut a hand upon his shoulder. 
ion't blame ime, sir,” he said, almost 


humbly. “You know what duty is. I had to do 
mine.’ 

Leslie Freeman turned end put out his hand im- 
pulsively. ; 


“Of course I know that, inspector,” he said. “I 
blame no man for doing his duty. You've done yours. 
Thank God I've still got a chance to do mine!” 


s s * * * * 


Two British Dreadnoughts lay eunk in Harwich 
Harbour. The surprise attack had succeeded, but at 
a terrible cost, for nine German torpedo-boats and two 
destroyers had accompanied them to their doom. Tho 
other German ships had been drawn off soon after day- 
break, pursued by British cruisers, to seck safety at 
sea, and to join the main German flect that lay in 
ea to renew tho attack when chance should 
offer. 

Qn board the Freiburg Constance, in her cabin, had 
endured what no girl had ever done before. She had 
heard the scream of shells, the rattle of small guns, 
and the deep baying of the heavy artillery of the land 


forts. 


She had heard, ever and anon, the dull hiss of a 
torpedo gliding on its deadly mission from the 
Freiburg’s torpedo tubes. Then from the deck had 
come the sound of a bursting shell, and tho wild 
shrieks of those it killed and maimed. 

Every moment she had expected tho final blow to 
fall, to feel the little torpedo-boat dip beneath the 
waves, to see the n water bubbling underncath the 
cabin door, to it the horror of being drowned liso 


a rat in a trap. 


But day lisht came, and gradually the firing slackened. 
Ske looked out of the cabin’s tiny porthole and Ed 
e 
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battle was over, but what its result had been she could 


not guess. 

Suddenly the door of the calin opened and threo 
men entered. In their arms they bore the body of 
aman. It was Lieutenant Von Beckhorn. A frag- 
ment of bursting shell had struck him on the chest, 
tearing its way through his uniform, deep into the 
flesh. As they laid him on his bunk Constanco threw 
herself on her knees beside him. Only a few hours ago 
this man had saved her from death. For a moment 
she thought the same fate had now overtaken him. 
Then dinipew that he was not only alive but conscious, 
for his eyes, after roving restlessly round the cabin, 
rested at length on her face. He tried to speak, but 
the pain he was suffering overcame him. A deep pity 
welled up in Constance’s heart. 

“T will dress his wound,” sho said, turning to the 
men who had brought him in. One of them—a 
steward—seemed to undcrstand. He fetched hot 
water and bandages at Constance’s direction, and 
helped her to cut away the blood-stained clothes above 
the gaping wound. Great beads of perspiration stood 
out on Lieutenant Von Beckhorn’s brow, but no sound 
passed his lips despite the agony he was suffering. 

When the wound was dressed he tried to thank 
Constance, but she laid her cool hand upon his lips. 

“You must not talk,” she said. ‘‘ You must lie 
quietly and rest.” 

She gave him some water, and presently he closed 
his eyes and seemed to doze. So he lay for hours 
while the Freiburg headed steadily out to sea. 

Once or twice officers camo into the cabin to repeat 
wireless messages that had becn received. Licutenant 
Von Beckhorn roused himself to talk to them and to 
issue the necessary orders. He was suffering terrible 
pain, but though the shell had torn its way deep into 
flesh and muscle, Constance knew that the injury was 
nok fate)» fis ; 

e day d slowly on, Constance never leav 
her patleatia: okie Once or twice ho qataen te 
himself half gages but towards evening his head 
becamo clearer and the pain from the wound secmed 
to diminish. 

At length an officer came in with a wireless message 
that scemed to fire the, wounded commander with 
excitement. He tried to raise himself upon his elbow, 
but fell back with a groan. Then he gave a sharp 
order, and the officer withdrew. Presently Constance 


felt that the course of the ship was being altered. A! she’s coming back.” 


es 


tiny compass hung by the Jicutsnant’s !); 
looked at it and suw that their course wa. 
west, whereas it had been due east. She did) - 
to ponder what it meant. The Freiburg had , 
orders to renew tho attack, and was headiny « 
for the shore of England. , 

Tho hours slipped slowly by. Suddenly ¢. 
heard a commotion in the passago and the ¢ 
open. On the threshold stood a tall, gaunt i 
picture of misery and craven despair. She bya! 
twice before she recognised in this appariti. . 
Schultz. . 

“I must speak to the commander,” he 1. 
“Tam not a belligerent. I had his promise t., 
on a ship that would land me on the Contin 
now I am told he is taking me back to the 
battle. It is scandalous—disgraceful! Tam. :: 
Tam not at all well. The sca docs not agree \ 

Miss Hardy, I implore you to use your in’ui. 
Licutenant Von Beckhorn.”’ 

A contemptuous smile came to Consts: 
She took a step forward to shut the door jn 1, 
of the intruder. As she did so, two burly {1 :. 
along the narrow passage, closed upon the |. 
spy, and with almost unnecessary violence 11: 
away. 

Constance closed the cabin door, and wert ! 
the side of the wounded man. Schultz had 
were going back to the scene of battle. It we! ' 
be long, perhaps, before the horrors of last ni_! 
renewed. Did the Germans hope to push hon 
surprise attack? A sudden curiosity as i) 1). 
position filled Constance’s mind. 

She crept out of the cabin and on deck. Tt \ 

ast sunset, but though the nixht was dark «..' 

less, Constance could see ahead the outline: «i. | 
lying coast and the lights of aharbeur, ‘Thos he ss 
a start. She had noticed something «' 1! 
Freiburg was now proceeding cautiously aid «i 
lights. 

Constance looked to the right and Icft ani 
dark shapes moving along beside them. ‘th. 
turned her eyes ahead. Out of the ghia tevin. 
light seomed to grow, then another and anothe: 
moment later she saw several vast mas«s hing hl 
and silent upon the water. What could thes !s 
British ships at anchor? The Gerinan tote! +1 
were being hurled against them—as Lieutonir! \. 
Beckhorn had said, pawns in the game of war 
chance that, though sunk themselves, they mili’ | 
to the bottom with them some of Britains '.% 
shi; 's. 

For a moment Constance stood petrified. ic 
there no way in which she could warn the silent ° 
ahead? A thought flashed upon her brain Ut. 
swift, noiseless steps she descended again inte i), |) 
There was a large oil-lamp hanging rom the «iit 
She took it down and hastily unscrewed the hur 
Yes, the tank was full of oil! 

Carrying it carcfully in her hands, she crejt « 
on deck. Thcre was no one to notice her. Every ti 
was at his station, waiting for the signal t) !)"° 
torpedoes and open fire with the guns upcn the shir 
ahead. 

Right to the bow of the torpedo-boat Con. * 
crept. Then she stood up, and, setting the lam)” 
the deck, lit a match and with it touched the «1 
of the oil. — 

Instantly a huge orange flare shot up, throvinst 
vivid relief the deck of the torpedo-boat. Dark tor: 
were rushing from all sides towards the bow, wh 
Constance’s figure stood out clear and white again the 
blackness. a 

The officer on look-out duty on the nearest Pitt: 
ship saw the brilliant flash from tho blazing cil. “* 
the onrushing torpedo-boats, saw last of all, as “lr 
and distinct as if by day, the figure of the girl why ht: 
fired the signal. a 

Fate had ordained that it was then that I! 
Freeman shoud look again upon the girl he loved. [tt 
senses swam, for a moment a band of iron se" 
clasped about his brain. For a fraction of a sro 
he hesitated, but no longer. Duty stared him i: t¢ 
face—duty in a crueller, harsher form than it fits to 
the lot of most men to know the word. . . 

Leslie Freeman shouted no order. Despair \ '° ") 
his eyes as his r pressed a tiny button bs li si ° 
that flashed its electric signal throughout {) °'" 
Invincible. fall 

From the masthead a huge searchlight hur! '0t 
and played upon the advancing torpedo-boat. _ At oe 
same moment tho Invincible’s guns bayed out © the 
night. 

One of the first shells they fired burs: «" a 
Freiburg’s deck. Then the oil flare went on!. * 
Leslie Freeman, peering at the spot where '): |” 
had been, saw nothing but a secthing mass 0! tr ul 


water. 
(To be concluded.) 


— >—_ 


Tom: “I hate to hear the toot of a mot 

Dick: ‘‘ Why so?” 

Tom: “ Well, a man ran off with my ' 
motor-car once, and every time I hear at 
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EARLY EATEN AWAY 


Now Without Bandages the 
First Time In Two Years. 


SENSATIONAL ZAM-BUK CURE (4X 


Confirmed by Sworn Declaration. /: 


G28 SATIONAL proof of the tremendous curative 
power of Zam-Buk is furnished by the case of 

Mr. Ernest Earnshaw, who resides at Rose Cottage 

Clifton, near Conisboro’, Yorks, a 
Mr, Earnshaw said to a reporter :— - ‘ Wy, 


“In the summer a rash appeared on my cheek. It seemed at first like an ‘ 
ordinary blotch, which spread and doveloved into nasty sores. My skin peeled oS 
all over till my face was a shocking sight. Friends said it looked liké a 
butcher’s shop. I had to keep it covered with bandages, the only part visible 
being my right eye. I got known in the district as‘ The Man with the Bandage.’ 

_ TL always carried @ special medical drinking glass about with me, as I couldn’t 
drink from an ordinary tumbler because of my terribly infectious state. Food, 
too, I had to push between my teeth with my finger or a skewer, and chew it thé 
best way I could with my tongue and the roof of my mouth. 

“TI had five operations, including X-Rays treatment, at the Doncaster Royal 
Infirmary. I felt I couldn’t possibly stand any further cutting. So I told 
Councillor Moody, who said that if Zam-Buk would not cure me nothing else 
was hkely to. So I tried Zam-Buk, and it soon became evident to me that 
Zam-Buk was doing my skin good. The sores got less inflamed, and the proud 
flesh began to die away. What’s more, with relief from the itching, which repeated 
4am-Buk dressings gave, I began to get better sleep, and felt brighter and stronger. 

“ Zam-Buk was evidently driving the disease out; at 
any rate, new healthy flesh formed on my face, and filled 
up the big holes. 

“* At length my face was free from disease and quite ‘ 
healed up, thanks alone to Zam-Buk. I cast off my bandages, and for the first time for two years 
walked without them into Conisboro’. My friends didn’t recognise me, and I had to stop them 
before they could realise it was really Ernest Earnshaw—ouly with a new skin. From the 
bottom of my heart I am thankful to Zam-Buk for this, to me, miraculous cure, and also for 
enabling mo to escape a further and possibly fatal operation.” 

Mr. Earnshaw made a Sworn Declaration of all the above facts before Mv. J. W. Loxley, 
Solicitur and Commissioncr for Oaths, at Doncaster, on April 12th, 1912. 
COUNCILLOR MOODY CONFIRMS : 


Councillor Arthur Moody, of “The Alma,” Conisboro’, on being interviewed, said :— 
“T have taken Earnzhaw many a time in my trap to the Doncaster Infirmary for treatment, and people have turned 
round and stared at the bandaged object by my side. The last time I drove him to the Infirmary, I tuld him at the door 
that if he had to have another operation it was good-bye for ever. I was truly convinced he would never come out alive. 
“T call Earnshaw’s curo the most miraculous of modern times. It has stazgered medical men and many of my hard- 
headed business friends to see him going about again free frum pain and disease and without the bandages which for 
over two years he was never seen without. 
“Many people, including doctors, have turned up in motor-cars and carriages to see Earnshaw with their own eyes, 
In every case they havo gone away clearly impressed by the miraculous cure that Zam-Buk has produced in tis case. 
oro’, who 9 Mr, One doctor motored over and expressed his great surprise. He declared that Earnshaw was a living miracle, and not 
iy beer regularly to Doncaster one ini fifty ever recovered, and that he ought to he very thankful to Zam-Buk. It should convinco anybody thas 
tions, Sa Bae eee Zam-Buk healing and curative properties 3 such as are to be found in no other human medicine. 
ve testifies to tho wonderful There is only one Zam-Bul: and that is cold in registered sealed packets, by all chemists, at 1/1}, 29, or 4/6, Zam-Buk yives immediate relief and 
cure Zam-Buk effected, ultimately cures in the worst cases of ecsema, ulcers, bad legs, discascd ankles, ringwovin, psoriasis, pites, poisoned wounds, festering sores, etc. 
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who, before Zain. 
Buk cured his 
* disease - rarayed 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Curried Sausages. : 

Fry one pound of sausage;, skin them, then 
pour a little water into the sauccpan, and add a 
teaspoonful of curry-powder thickened with flour. 
Simmer goatly for ten minutes. Serve with dry 
boiled rice. (‘This makcs an appctising supper 
dish.) 

Vegetable Marrow Pudding. 

Take a young vegetable marrow, pecl it thinly 
and cut off a third of its length (largest end). 
Remove all seeds from both pieces, and fill with the 
remains of any cold ham or bacon chopped finely 
and mixed with a little chopped onion and parsley. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste. Fit the two 

ieces together, and roll a thin suct crust round. 

il for three hours. 

Pickled Cucumbers. 

Cut the cucumbers in thick slices and sprinklo 
all over with salt. Allow to stand all night. The 
next day drain them all the morning, place in a jar 
and pour boiling vinegar over them and keep in a 
warm place for an hour. Then pour off the vinegar 
and boil it up with peppercorns and bruised ginger. 
Pour over the cucumbcrs and tie down. They will 
be ready for use by the end of the week. 

Tomato Pie. 

Take a pound of ripe tomatoes, slice them 
thickly and remove as many of the seeds as 
possible. (reuse a pie-dish and line it with paste, 
then put in the slices of tomatocs in layers, 
separating cach with a sprinkling of Demerara sugar 
and a little grated lemon-pecl. Melt an ounce of 
butter to an oil and pour it over the top. Cover 
with pastry and Lrush with cold water, sprinkle with 
brown sugar, and Lake in a slow‘oven for half 
an hour. 

Hock-Hock. 

Tat:e vie pound of lean cooked pork, mince it 
finely. and mix with half a pound of breadcrumbs 
the gr:(vd riad of half a lemon, a teaspoonful o! 
mixed herls, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
all together with an egg. Press into a mould or 
basin to form a shape, then turn out carefully on a 
baking-tin, place some small pieces of dripping on 
the shape and round it for basting. Cook for an. 
hour, basting three or four times. Serve with 
brown gravy. Potatocs can be baked in the tin, 
and veal can !:c substituted for the pork if desired. 
Honey Pudding. 

Tak« once quarter of a pound of honey, place it 
in a basin, and stir into it six ounces of bread- 
crumbs. When cook one ounce of ground rice in a 
pink of nil: and add tothe’ oney. When mixed add 
the grated rind cf half a lemon, half a teaspoonful 
of ground ginger. and the yolks of two eggs. Beat 
the misture for a few minutes. Then take one 
ounce of Lutter, grease a pudding-mould with this, 
and ail ihe remainder: to the mixture. Whisk 
the whitcs of the eggs to a stiff froth and add, 
stirring gently. Vill the mould three parts full, 
and stcam for an hour and a half. Scrve with sweet 
savice. 

Apple Marmalade. 

Take six pounds of baking apples, pecl, core, 
and cut them into small pieces, dropping them into 
a basin of cold water to keep the colour. Then 
weigh and turn the:n quickly into a deep dish, 
cover with their weight in sugar, and to cach pound 
of apples 2dd one teaspoonful of ground ginger. 
Allow them to stand for three days. Put the cores 
and skins intg a preserving-pan, cover with water, 
and boil for thirty minutes, strain, and place on 
one side till wanted. Strain syrup from apples 
into preserving-pan, add the juice from the skins, 
and boil for ten minutes. Then add apples and 
boil for from thirty to forty-five minutes until the 
apples look transparent. Place in preserve jars 
and cover. 

Veal and Ham Pie. 

Take one pound of lean veal and half a pound 
of ham, cut them up in pieces and season with salt 
and pepper. Placeina saucepan. Cover with stock 
or water and stew gently for half an hour. Take 
a piedish and scatter a little eponpe parsley at the 
bottom. Then cut up two hard-boilel eggs and 
place some of the slices at the bottom of the dish 
amongst the parsley. Put in the veal and ham and 
the remainder of the sliced eggs, add a little stock, 
and cover the top of the dish with pastry. Decorate 
with pieces of te cut in the shape of leaves, 
glaze with the white of an egg, and bake for half an 
hour. The stewed veal and ham should be allowed 
to cool before the pastry is placed over the pic or 
the crust will not rise properly. 
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| he Little Dressmaker 


so that you get a whole long strip of them. 
one edge of the strip to a very narrow double hem 


Tells You How to Trim Up Last Year's Hat. 

‘Tie other day, as I was shopping, I saw such a 
pretty hat. It was brand-new, but the idea struck mc 
that the same kind of trimming might just as well 
be used on an old shape. Many La ie are likely to 
have wide-brimmed felt or beaver shapes left from 


last winter, and I think they couldn’t do bctter 


than try this kind of decoration. 
You will want about 2} yards of narrow glacé 


silk, or perhaps a trifle more if you care for a very 


big bow. Measure round the inside of your hat, 
on the underneath of your brim. Cut a circle of 


sitk which fits round the line where the crown joins 


the brim, and comes about half-way out to the 


edge of the brim. 
No 


w fold the rest of your material on the cross, 


and cut from it enough wide strips to make a piece 
2 yards long by 6 inches wide. You will have to 
join your silk, of course, but this won’t matter, for, 
when you come to make up the bow, you can 
always put the joins underneath, so that they are 
not seen. 


Cut up all the rest of your scraps into little 


strips about 2 inches wide. This gives you the 

different pieces ready to hand. Now you must 

put them aieee 
all j 


First of oin the narrow little bits end to end, 


Last 
year’s luk 
trimmed 
up afresh. 


. ats 
CTI 


How it 
should 
le done. 


Turnin 


at the wrong side of the silk, and stitch it neatly. 
Then pleat up your strip, in the way shown by the 
picture, tacking the pleats at the unhemmed edge, 
and then pressing them through a damp cloth to 
make them stay in their folds. 

Pin the circle into the hat, and mark a chalk line 
round the place where the outer edge of it will come. 
Then tack a i of kilting to the chalk line, 
sewing it at the raw edge only and leaving the 
hemmed edge free. 

Now sew your circle into the head, letting the 
ahd edge of it cover the stitching which holds the 

ting. 

You must sew very lightly, taking care that the 
stitches do not show through to the upper side of 
the brim. Sew down the outer edge of the circle 
first, and then stretch the inner edge well into the 
head, and put in the lining to hide the join whcre 
the silk is fastened on. 

Trim your broad pieces of silk with kilting, and 
fold them into a loose, flat bow. Lay the bow on 
the front of the hat. Sew it down firmly at the 
centre, and catch the ends of the long loops by 
very light stitches, just to keep them from flapping. 

A black hat can be trimmed with almost an 
hie van sheng very smart on blsek 
just now, and it is more becomin inst the fac 
than dead white would be. ie ° 

In this week’s Home Notes I tell low to make a 
pretty overall and cap. 

Your respectful friend, 
Lue LittLte DressMAKER. 


Conducted by . Isobel. 
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HOME HINTS. 
A Few Drops of Oil 
_. Will make a stiff lock turn casily, 


To Clean Oak Furniture 
Rub with a cloth slightly darapcd wit}, 1 
When Putting Blacklead on Stoves, 

Uso a paint-brush and polish wiih ity 
newspapers. 
To Prevent Holes Weari i 5 

Children's Stockings, =” 17S Heels of 

Rub a little soap on the inside of the jc! 1 

their shoes or boots. 


Should the Oven Be Too Hot 
. For baking, place a bowl of cold water in it 
to reduce the temperature. 


To Remove Ply-Spots from Mirrors and Window. 
Panes 


Dip a soft rag in paraffin and rub glass. Aj] 
the spots will disappear. 


To Remove Stains from Enamelied Saucepans 
Use crushed eggshells, They will answer tho 
purpose better than either ashes or sand, 


When washing Windows 
Add a squeeze from the blue rag to the \ ster 
and the windows will look clearer and bright«1. 


The White of an Egg, . 
* Tf brushed over the inside of tle paper usd irr 

covering jam-pots, will make the pot perfect), wir 
tight. , 
Scraps of Dry Cheese 

Should be collected, placed in a stupjered 
bottle, and used for flavouring macaroni cr inching 
cheese savouries. 
To Prevent Knives from Rusting 

Polish and bury in a box cf sawdi-: +i] 
required. This is the best way of keeping huis 
when not in use. 


To Remove Stains from White Knife-Haniic:, 

Mix together equal parts of whiting ail 
powdered pumice-stone, dip a damp cloth i tho 
mixture, and rub the handles. 


A Good Paste for a Razor Strop. 

Mix common slate ground finely or powd: 
with butter.—(Prize awarded to Mr. W. \ ./ 
11 Hall Street, Moston, Manchester.) 


To Make a Tough Steak Tender. 

Rub the meat on both sides with a mixture cf 
equal parts of vinegar and olive oil, and Ieave ii ty 
stand for an hour or longer before cooking. 


To Give a Bright Polish to Brass 

Take finely-powdered rock ammonia, mci-(/n 
with water and rub over the brass. Rub with a 
dry cloth and polish with a chamois Ivathcr. 


To Make Sagging Cane-Seated Chairs Firm, ; 

Sponge on both sides with hot svap-sud> ia 
which a handful of common salt has been di-- vel. 
Place in open air to dry, and the cane wil le 
firm again. 
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BELIEVES THIS RECIPE WiLt 
CURE LUNG TROUBLES. 


It is now thonght by eminent specialist= that 
the following recipe will cure lung troubles wit 
out the use of powerful drugs or chine 
climate. It is an inexpensive preparation ‘1! 
can easily be made at home, and enables a joi! 
of moderate means to quietly pursue an el i 
method of treatment amongst natural surriunt 
ings. From your chemist get 1 oz. Parr 
(Double Strength). Take this home and aid ty 
it 4 pint of hot water and 4 oz. granulated =\..\ 
Stir until dissolved. Take one teaspoonful i 
timesaday. This will give instant relief fiom t" 
cough, and has a strong healing effect up ''" 
lungs. Tuberculosis is said to be curx' |Y 
simply living in the open air and by takin. *! 
abundance of fresh eggs and milk. Undowltew' 
many persons have benefited in this way, but ('’ 
most satisfactory results in such cases hare |"! 
obtained from the above recipe, and eve:y ''"s 
sufferer is advised to try it. o 

IMPORTANT.—In ordering Parmint §«" 
your chemist you should oe, that you ae 
Double Strength. Should he not have '! L 
stock, write to the INTERNAT!O\\% 
LABORATORIES, 62 Oxford Street, |. 
W., who make a speciality of it. 


—For the best replies Iwill give 10 Luchy Blue Dird Brooches. Mark postcards “ Charm.” (See page 548.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


}CATESBYS=Z 


i A Department Store for the people 


WHEN A MAN SCRUBS 


floors he does it under protest. No 
man would for long undergo the 
drudgery oilcloth and cheap lino- 
leums cause. He would 
have Li-nola laid on the 
floors, for it needs no 
scrubbing. Now, why 
should a woman put up 
with floor scrubbing 
miseries when Li-nola 
can casily be got on Easy 
Terms, and the cause of 
floor scrubbing at once 
removed? If only ont 
megs Of compassion for his 
wife, a husband onght to 
write to-day for free 
sample piece of Li-nola 


i 


u 


i 


CONCERTS AT 

At your own fireside you may have your 

songs sung by high salaried singers, the Gnest 

wll piay, the eat Se overvnt yr 
3] entertain you, everything 

bl devgntiul ie ded tmasterpieces of 

He gost talented artistes and musicians 


ly Chronicle’ eayss News’ says: 
Soe rots Qramenene he 

fs to realise the tatest word strong, handsome, true. and 
ip Gramophone perfection.” ebectutely clear t= tone.’ 


THE GREATEST GRAMOPHONE COVER EVER WARE 

jramophones are ‘eolety en thelr merita, Uniess 

Sp ee eg lpn 
an 3 penny 

ae cod. Pullest approval alowed. 8/- in & Cash Discount, 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
APostcard brings you per feture our handsomely Ulustrated 
Gramophone Guide which gives a full explamation of all the . 
fe'est patentimprovements, Every style of machine ilimstrated 
and offered for easy payment terms or liberal disceunt for cash, 


MPORTANT. Att Cramophons owe should write for 
i” extraordinary offer of Disc for eaay mion-® 
“arvellous choice. Unprecedenteg valus. 


| 
il 


IS ‘CATESBYS CORK LINO WITH A 
BORDER. 
Yds. Yds. J Quality. P Quality. 


this payments 8 by 3} (including £1 3 8... £1 6 3 
3 ee border), 1 yg 1100 and book of coloured 
ame " 116 02, 2/0 9 designs, then have the 


floor covered. For cash 
we allow 2/- in the £2 discount, and whichever way you 
buy we pay carriage. 


CATESBYS +=. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


Sample of Lino Polish post free. 


TOBACCO HABIT ists 


spepsia, 
foswins. or other uncomfortable sensation i: the stumach ; constipatio: 
ead: 


loss of vigour. red spots on skin, throa! 
invitation, satnmed, ooh heart tatlure, lung trouvie, STOP 


atarrh, melan neurasthenia, impotency, nemory wer, impure 
fpr net 5 ‘heametica, po. eciaticn, Teantis, heurtb torpia liver, foes BUINING 
of appetite, vad teeth, foul breath, enervation, lassitude, lack 2 mbitition, haurug 
out of hat, bal ness) and many other disrd-rs. It ts unsafe and WOU R 
SECRE torturing to attempt to care yourse.f of tobucco or snuff havtt by merely 
stopping—don’t do tt. The gentle, eafe, agrecabl- way is to eliminate LIFE 
the nicotine poison from system, strengthen the weakened, irritated e 
F R E E membranes and nerves, and genuinely overcome the craving. You can give 
®@ up tobsccoo and enjoy yourself a thousand times better while feeling alwava in robust hesith. 
Also Bacret Beet fod for conquering Buble inrantther without nie Nee ne Pen ver reliable. 
80 Secret e° lof enn: “in ancvther a e le 
ineluding my Book on Tobacco ‘and Snuff Habit, scnt in piain wrapper, free, Don’t delay. Keop 
this; sow to others, This advt. may not appear again.—Address: 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street (351TK), London, W.C. seas 


Are you a Skin Sufferer? 


If so, here’s the remedy you need 


T= first thing we have to say is that your got worse. © I was sick at heart of trying 
suffering is unnecessary. You can have different things and it seemed as if nothing 
immediate relief if you want it. Use would cure me, and then, three months ago, a 

Aeteecmacand th Poh hi —_ friend advised me to get Antexema. I sent for 

“mtexcma and the horrible itching or burning sample and found great relief, and after 

pain will instantly etop, and in a few days using two more bottles my hands are com- 

you will be thoroughly freed from your skin pletely cured. My baby also was blood raw 
trouble. Perhaps you say that doctors, with eczema and could not at times be dressed 
hospitals, and so-called remedies have failed fora week, but thanks to Antexema he is now 
todo you any good. That does not surprise cured.” Begin your cure to-day. ne 

us, for every day someone tells us that. Our Antexema is not an ointment, but a liquid, 
auswer is that, whatever else fails, Antexema emulsive cream, which is both healing and 
always succeeds. This has been proved in antiseptic. It is invisible on your skin, and 
hundreds of thousands of cases, many of neither soils your garments nor stops up the 
which were far worse than yours. It’s just pores. And then, too, it is so economical. 

the same whether you are troubled by dry, In most cases, before you have finished a 

“ceping or scaly eczema, a bad leg, face spots, small bottle of Antexemn, you are cured, ond 

un itching ras » bad hands, or any other cured to stay cured. Owing to the fact that 

Sore, irritated or pimply skin complaint, Antexema succeeds in cases that were j 

Antexema is sure to conquer the trouble. regarded as incurable, it is rapidly super- | 

_ [he way to prove the merits of Antexema seding every other preparation. Antexema 

18 to try it. Get a bottle to-day and when is prepared from a physician’s prescription in 

you have used it onco you will be convinced our own laboratory, and is sure to cure you it 

pM it is the most marvellous skin medicine you give it the chance. 

“town to science. There is a world of comfort Do your Duty to your Skin. 

* Se ery bottle and that is why Antexema Go to fe chemist or stores to-day and get a bottle 

'8 used by doctors, recommended by nurses, of Antesema. Boots Cash Chemists, Army and 


vt and popular with the public. Navy. Civil Service Stores, Hurrod’s, Selfridge’s, 
uM Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug Stores, and 
AL A Grateful Letter Lewis and Burrows’ supply it at Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. 


K.M. K., of Burnham, writes: “For ten per bottle, or direct post free in plain wrapper, 


rH 3. 3d. and 2s. 9d., from Antexema, Castle Labovatory, 
nths I suffered from very sore hands, and London, N.W. Also obtainable everywhere throught 


Mies not bear to put them in water. Itried out India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
®veral so-called remedies but they gradually Africa, and Europe. 


‘discovers enough of his 


“DBAD MAN'S GRIP." 

In a couple of weeks*you will have the ore 
tunity of reading the opening instalment of “ Dead 
Man’s Grip ’—one of the most remarkable works 
of fiction that I have ever read. It is very seldom 
that one comes across a brand-new idea in the plot. 


of a story. Therefore I consider myself liarly 
fortunate in having secured this new seria ns you, 
man 


since the plot is as novel as it is powerful. 


‘named Robert Kirke, who is altogether a poor 


sort of chap, induces a very pretty girl to marry 
him, and on the very day of her marria she 

t to justify er in 
leaving him. He is intensely and morbidly in love 
with her, and since he knows that it is impossible 
for him to ever-induce her to return, he plans to 
revenge himself upon her in a way that has never 
been thought of before. I don't think that an 
of you could ever gee the methods he uses. 
am not going to tell you here because that would 
take the edge off your appetite, but I can assure 
you that when you once begin the story you will find 
that it is aH I say—-quite the most fascinating 
story you ever yet read. Don't forget that the first 
instalment will appear in the issue of P.1W. out on 
Monday, Septeniber 30th-—the last day of the 
month. : 


OUR PIGEON RACE. 

In connection with our Championship Pigeon 
Race, which recently took place from the Crystal 
Palace, I hope to be able to publish the ‘probable 
result in next week’s Pearson’s Weckly 


ADVENTURES OF A PENKNIFE. 

Tur adventures of the famous P.W. penknives 
would make an extremely interesting book, I am 
sure, if collected together. S. D. J. comes along 
with the latest adventure. He writes: ‘‘ Last year 
T won a penknife from you, and during the summer 
I paid a visit to a smail village in Derbyshire. 
While there I climbed a tall tree and carved m 
initials on the bark. When I descended, 
thoughtlessly left my P.W. knife sticking in the 
trunk, and did not miss it till the day I returned 
to town. I visited the place again this year, set 
out for the tree and once more climbed it. There, 
rusty with age, was the trusty penknife still sticking 
into the bark.’’-—— 

Good hunting, S. D. J. I hope you have cleaned 
and polished it up as it deserved. Such a faithful 
knife, sticking to its post month in and month out, 
warped with the torrid rays of the summer sun and 
(nokta! by the blasts of winter, alone, like a hermit 
in the woods, deserves tu be treasured beyond 

rubies. I am sending it a companion to whom it 
can relate its sorrows and woes. 


HOW'S YOUR BUMP? 

‘“ A prienp of mine,” writes CRANIUM, ‘“ went and 
had his bumps told the other day. Among the 
things told him was that his bump of selfishness 
was extremely large. Now, my friead doesn’t like 
to be thought selfish, so he is trying. in every way 
to show that he isn’t. When he overcomes his 
selfishness, will that particular bump dis- 
appear ? ’’—— 

Certainly not, Cranicu. If he overcomes his 
selfishness by exerting his will-power, he would 
none the less be naturally selfish. His bump of 
determination will then merely be stronger than his 
selfish bump. There are lots of things that we 
would naturally like to do, but our bump of common 
sense and other bumps prevent us. 


ASKING FOR A RISE. 

In a recent Footline Contest I asked readers to 
give their reasons for asking for a rise in salary. 

Onc reader suggests the wording: ‘I should 
very much like a rise in salary because it would be 
capital punishment for one who deserves it.” 

And another: ‘Because when dollaré were 
plenty I was lacking in cents.” 

There is a touch of candour about this: “I’m 
getting such a ‘nut,’ sir, that a larger * screw’ 
is essential.” 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt will on this pale er whose suséestion for a title is us 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


SOME INVENTIONS. 
In another contest readers were given an oppor- 
tunity to say the things they wou id specially tike 
to see invented. Here are some of the best of the 
attempts sent in :— . 

Says one reader: “I should invent an appliance 
to collect the energy expended by an excited 
football crowd and transmit it to some tortoise 
railway company sadly requiring it.” 

A sporting reader wants to invent “A swear 
word for clergy golfers”; while another is longing 
for “A cuckoo clock that can be relied upon to 
strike ten when the front door opens any time 
after midnight.” 


TATTOO! TUT! TUT! ‘ 

On these lovers! Hoprrrrss writes: “‘I have 
just become engaged, and after laughing at other 
lovers’ troubles I praayey get one of my own. 
My lady love says that I ought to give her proof 
of my undying affection, and has asked me to 
have tattooed round my wrist ‘I love Dolly Gray 
alone on earth.’ Of course Dolly Gray is not her 
name. She wants the tattooing to be done like a 
bracelet, so that everyone can see it. She threatens 
to break off the engagement if I refuse. What am 
I to do ? "—— 

Refuse, most decidedly, Horztrss. For one thing, 
I do not believe in tattooing things on one’s body, 
especially as one will probably live to regret the 

. Another thing, you are very much in love 
with “ Dolly Gray’ now, but—well, you see the 
possibilities, don’t you ? If you consent now, there 
may come the time, when you are forty, say, when 
your arm is tattooed with rings swearing undying 
affection to various charming ladies, , It would be 
rather awkward if breach of promise actions 
started, eh ? . 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE! 

“ Wuo is the head of the house?” asks FaTHEr. 
“ Until a month ago I always thought I was. Now 
a small, insignificant, bald-headed stranger has 
usurped my position and taken over the reins of 
government. If he opens his mouth the whole 
house listens in silent adoration, or if they do speak, 
praise him up to the skies. Even if he anes Tam 
no longer consulted as head of the house. In fact, 
the only time’ I am considered at all is in the middle 
of the night when the bald-headed stranger wakes 
up and insists upon being walked up and down, 
What can I do, sir ?’’?—— 

What can you do, Farner? Why thank your 
lucky stars that you are allowed to walk the little 
stranger up and down sometimes. I admit it is 
rather annoying if those times are generally in the 
middle of the night, but it’s worth it and it’s good 
exercise, isn’t it? Cheer up! Better to be a 
happy father and play second fiddle than to be an 
unhappy husband and be Number One! 


WIPER OLDER OR YOUNGER? 

MARRIAGE is o never-ending topic of discussion. 
ARGUMENT writes: ‘A friend and I have had an 
argument whether it is better for a man to marry a 
woman who is younger than himself or older. 

| Arguments have been advanced on both sides, but 
neither of us is convinced, so we have decided to 
submit the question to you. I won't tell you 
which point of view I favour because you might be 
biassed ! ’’—— 

An Editor—well, I won’t say is never biassed, 
but he does his best to be perfectly fair, ARGUMENT. 
Your question has no definite answer, however. It 
depends entirely upon the man and the woman. I 
know plenty of married couples where the wifo is 
older than the husband who are as happy as the 
day is jong. On the other hand, I know plenty 
where the husband is older than the wife ei they 
also are as happy as possible. You tannot lay down 
strict rules about marriage and love. Cupid won't 
let you! Marry the girl you love and who loves 
you, whatever her age ! 


HELPING THE P.A.P. 

By making others laugh the “ Miniature Follies,” 
of Bungalow Town, at Shoreham-by-Sea, have 
brought sunshine and laughter to nearly two 
hundred and fifty children. The “ Miniature 
Follies,’ who gave a special performance in aid 
of the Fresh Air Fund, are all happy children 
themselves, the eldest being only thirteen, and the 
youngest six. So well did they appeal by their 
dancing and songs that they were able to send 
me along a cheque for £9 2s. ! 

If children can do this for other children not so 
well off, what can you do who are grown up ? 


(A List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on page 341). 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS 


1. All answers or attempts must be written .- 
cards ressed to the Editor, Pcurzon'; ji .)).° 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. eae TI 

9. You may take part in any number of these |, -: 
competitions, but your reply to each mvat bey; :-,. °* 
@ separate postcard. ciate: 

8. Each postcard muet bear the usual sienati;-c «' 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses i. 
typewritten or printed. . 

4. Each competitor must give hie or her rea’ 
Unless this condition is complied with, the «-- 
forfeits his or her right to @ prize. oii 

: rk each postcard with the name of ('e 
tion for which it is intended in the top /eft-han - 
You will find this name in the announce 
competition in the footline. Provided thez. « 
are fulfilled all the postcards may le sen: 
envelope marked Wh Be gs 4 ne ibe top iit-lan 
corner, each postcard must bear the full i. aes 
address of the sender. ° SOE 

6. All attempts must arrive not later thai 


the Ber F ab he 
awa to the efforts considere:] the best. : 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize. the tiie 9! 
be divided, and where the awards ae gifts, the prizes 
h 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travell: as a ssenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each apoldent—not the first claim only. 


) | INSURANCE 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING {. (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | nelons 

505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for number of claims .[ 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specitlly guir ss: 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GU ARANTE 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, nuder the following cu .i’ 
wust be seut within seveu diys to the above addres-. 

boise jaid by the store Corpora so tes 

egal representative of any person i. | 
£2,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland! §. 

passenger train in which the decease: | 
as a passenger (including post-office wert)’: 


travelli 
railway sortivg vans), and who, at thé time of such». |, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Cou) 

page, or tho paper in which it is, with his, or her, u-.. 1 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at tier. 
This paper m:y be left at his, or her, place of abode, v0 bs. + 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shut] be paiit 
lege] representative of such person injured, shovld deal | 
from such necident within three cacendar moutis there 
aud that notice of the accident Le given withim thro. 
of its occurrence. 

In the ys ofa els ge Leing 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor esescr | 

gS I OO illegal] act, having the current nut ers’ . 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of be. s/t 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, although > * lr 

an acerdent taany tramin warich he, or she, may ie tre 

a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased wiil i 

the sun of ONE HUNDRiD POUNDS, whether the + 

be signed or not, provided notice in every cave be given t 

Ockan ACCIVENT AND GUARANTEE Conporatios, |: ‘ 

86 to 44 Moo:gate Street, London, E.C., within seven Ai, au 
the oceurrence of the accident. 

One Hunéred Pounds will be paidto the legil rs + 
tative of uny cyclist who meets his death by aceider’ | * 
netnally riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the: 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the li 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with! 
her, usunl signature, written in ink or pencil. on tl: 
prosiions: thafoot,and thet deathoceurred withintwou' ¢ 

iours thereafte:, und that notice was given of such socd 
the said Corp. ration at above address within three diy «| 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or Ler, : 
abode, so long as he coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal rey 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result oi +)" 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kins 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs withi 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he © 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-L ~+ 
‘Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (orsiv)* ' 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in ari” “ 
and that notice of the accident be given to the v1. 4 


corporation. No 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect 


Subscribers who have sulyi pais a 
scription for PEARSON'S BEKELY 


n It is only necessa 

the newsagent's Fecel t to the publisher of thu nape 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate wil” 
eent in exchange 


Slymatur........6..000ccece ee 
Available from 9 a.m. Tuesday, September 171. | 
rinted by Horace Cox, Breain’s Buildins:. 
Published by C. ArtHUR Prarsox, Lip. at } 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Lenses. 
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JQ PRIZES ALONE 
sINCE MAY} 


$2 Half Brick—Bagpipe- 
vers Honorarium.” 


3: Wonderful — Wireless 
-egraphy’s Leap.” 


- time my clients ‘have also 
nerable small prizes, and a eres 
25, £20, £10, and £5, Particulars 
‘hese have “already a) papeered in 
1s including Nine Big W: 
e v weeks, 
{ need to shout » Jot abont | 
Ff ithe raplge nt inolgatabl 
because give in 
: (and realy them) ire 
Ps ! that ist he ony rel 
a ist can give of his ability a 
br the future. Boosts is my, 
Tet ‘eof it, but go by the 
Yr 
€ 


ee Sr tray ea noting 


S08 ote tal order for “ Middles” TO- 
>a fair chance of winning, 
T ERMS or al Fa ‘ ae Oe: 
I2E- WInw, ECIALS (eq 
Lig e250 winners): 2 for 1s.; 4 for 
te ee Terms: 2 wee! 
5 6 weekly, 8, Enclose 
—— 10% commis- 


-eek_two of > of i are “ Wonderful” 
Pive-wnnng 8 
r Every 


t nons. 


ae me has not yet 
Enclose stamped address. 


F. “AIRGOOD, “ 2eoxaur** 


TEST OUR NO WIN, 


SKILL... FREE! NO PAY! 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


has a reputation to he ete of. Over 1,000 Premier Prizes, ail 

a total of 8,048 reported ly members during the tirst six months 

of 1912; 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward me ‘nhbers wou, and we 

prove our assertions in the ‘ Prize-Winners’ Chronicle,” sent frec, 
Finals, Simplets, Heads or Tails, Sallies, Middles, etc., evolved by our 
Staff are first criticised, and unless having a Winning Chance are not sent 
out. Every day of the week we receive spontaneous letters of thanks 

from delighted readers. 


No Charge Whatever for Efforts. You Pay Us Only When You Win, 


us follows: 5s. prize, 9d. ; 1(s., 1s. Gd. ; £1 or ovey, Us. Gd. in the &. 


SEND 1d. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any paper) and we will guarantec 
any you will pay 6d. or 1s. for, and 


ou to reccive two as good us 


LIKELY WINNERS. 


Remember, @” J7T’°’S FREE! 


SEND NOW. SF NOT, WHY NOT - 


» Address; Superi atendent, ©. M. S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, Tiv Nees 


and when writing to advertisers 


$ EXHAUSTION, 

WASIING, DEBILITY, VARICO: ELE, etc. 
wfe, simple, No stotnach med: 
rlectricity, 
fetrules,nochangeot habits, 
but an assured restoration for all men, 
patentasay. I send 
tree in pain envel for 2 stam; 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92 
London, W.C. ‘Established 26 y: 


mention ‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


The “ SILERI 


Description : :_SELF-FILLING, handsome rich Eboneen jase, lengths 7 inches (holding 
many days’ ink supply), fitted with 14-ct. Gold-plated nib, safety cap. Complete in Case. 
GUA 


RANTEED 5 YEARS!!! Delightfully SILKY writer! 


M. G. Powell, Esq., writes: “It equals any other make at 10/-!"" H. Black, Esq., writes: “Send 


me sie inove! 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1, 000 Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 


The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


The 


Decisive 
Moment— 


when a steady, accurate putt will 


win or halve the match: the shot at 
goal to be taken or saved: the tackle 
on which hang the destinies of your 
side—all these and far moro serious 
matters depend on nerve and strength 
at critical moments. And for 
getting and keeping Nerve 
and Strength “there is no 
better food’? than Fry’s 
Ptire Cocoa. 


In men of all nges. Why not write for my free Book, 
an? ! fit bv the Bandera, scientific method of curing 
LACK OF VIGOUR, 


icines, wasnetism, of 
No fetiguing physical exercises or trict 
oss of time or occupation, 
>see what c 
and 1,000 teatimonisis 
postage. Mention 
jobed Great Bussell st. 


” Regd. Set Ftting Fountain Pen—Post ree 1/6 cach. By BULB NUMBER 


BULBS FOR 
EVERYBODY. 


How to Buy Good Bulbs 
Cheaply. 


How to Grow Bulbs 
Indoors. 


How to Start a Bulb 
Farm. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SEE SPECIAL 


AND 


OF 


THE 


SMALLHOLDER. 


NOW SELLING. ONE PENNY. 
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